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| SOUTH AFRICA- 
f Land of Good Hope 


HE lofty pediment which crowns the frontage of South Africa House in 
Trafalgar Square, London, bears a carving in stone of an old-time vessel of sail 
e named Good Hope. The symbol is linked historically with the foundations of 
South Africa—Land of Good Hope—and it is apposite to the present-day con- 

ditions in this Dominion. There, happily, prosperity, faith and optimism prevail. There, 

* too, travel of unspoiledcharm may well unfold new vistas of opportunity and interest. 
We are booking Good Hope Tours to South Africa for the coming Winter. The 

1 return steamer fares range from £30 to £90. May we send you our special programme 
of sailings and inclusive costs? Apply: Director, Union Government Travel Bureau, 


South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, and ask for “Good Hope Tours.” 
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SEMARANG, 





Head Office : 





TENERIFFE, ST. HELENA, 
CAPE TOWN, DURBAN, 
BALI, 
BATAVIA, 


UNIQUE 75 DAYS 


WINTER CRUISE 


ON THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


, 


To 


JAVA, MALAYA, CEYLON, 
AFRICA, 
EGYPT, TUNIS, 


’ FROM SOUTHAMPTON 


JAN. 26 — APRIL 
INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 145 GNS. 


¥. 








Interesting Brochures with Maps, Ship Plans 
and full details post free. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office : 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 

40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 

pool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris 
and all Principal Agents. 


SINGAPORE, 
COLOMBO, ADEN, PORT 
TEWFIK (for Cairo), PORT 
SAID, BIZERTA (for Tunis) 


Et<. 
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Se Radio Sets 
are Quality Instru- 
ments in every sense of the 
word. They are designed 
for far-sighted people who 
appreciate Quality for its 
own sake and for the lasting 
service and _ satisfaction it 
invariably gives. 
A Halcyon owner is always 
proud of his instrument and 
its peerless performance. 


9 Stage Superheterodyne 
Circuit & 8 Kilocycles 
Separation @ Visual Tun- 
ing @ Automatic Volume 
Control @ Tone Control e 
Image Rejection Circuit 
@ Points for Extension 
Speaker and Gramophone 
Pick-up @ Mains Aerial e 
Distinctive Walnut Cabinet 


we will arrange one 
Coupon for Catalogue 


Northern 
and 


Concessionaires for 


Sales 


Wales, Western Counties 





Glasgow, Hull and Bristol. 











MODEL 6701. 


The APEX of QUALITY 


Regd. Design 
No. 789551 
TABLE 
RECEIVER 
19 gns. or 40/- deposit. 





MODEL 6701C. CONSOLE 


22 gns. or 60/- deposit. 


MODEL 6701G. RADIO- 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 
without 


of full Halcyon 





England, 
Scotland : 
H. C. RAWSON (Sheffield & London) LTD., 
Shefficid, and at Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 





GRAM 
39 gns. or £5 deposit. 


If any difficulty 
Send 
Range. 


obligation. 


COUPON 


For free catalogue of Halcyon 
A.C. and D.C. Mains Receivers 
and Radiogramophones; also 
Battery models. Write yourname 
and address in margin, cutoutand 
postinopenenvelope (}d.stamp), 
HALCYON RADIO LTp. 
Dept. 19 
Valetta Road, London, W.3 
*Phone : Shepherds Bush 4501-2. 
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TO FEEL the gentle touch of a blind child's 
hands is to realise poignantly the grave handi- 
cap of those who live in darkness. The National 
Institute for the Blind exists to serve the whole 
community of the Blind from birth to old 
age throughout the land. In that work your 
co-operation is needed. Can you 
to help? 


forbear 


You can help by donation, subscription 
or legacy. Please write to the Chairman, 
Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920 
224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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COWARD! 


Why not stick it out? Face up to those 
bleak North Easters and wild North 
Westers. Don't be afraid of fogs and 
frosts—your annual October and No- 
vember colds haven’t killed you yet! 
Surely you're not going to try and escape 
to the Palace, Torquay, just as Autumn 
is getting on your chest? 














Oh, well! If you must. ... bring your 
clubs and your rackets and your swim- 

{ suits. Golf, tennis, squash, badminton, 
swimming—as well as dancing and sun 
lounging—are all included in the terms, 
even on Christmas Day! 


PS.—You will not need your winter woollies. 


PALACE 
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=n HE admission of Russia to the League of Nations has planes a month, that the German acroplane firms had 





overshadowed all other issues at Geneva except the 
repudiation by Poland of her obligations as a signatory 
of a Minority Treaty. That treaty had nothing to do 
with the League, except that the League was charged 
with the thankless task of supervising its execution, 
and the Polish Foreign Minister’s speech was a defiance 
not of the League but of the Powers, primarily Great 
Britain, France and Italy, with whom, of the one part, 
the treaty was made. It is, moreover, a flagrant breach 
of a bargain, for States were required to sign minority 
treaties in return for the territory conferred on them 
at the Peace Conference. There is everything to 
' be said for the generalization of the treaties, so 
| that all States in the League are bound by them, and 
a discussion of the question today might yield better 
results than it has in the past. But Poland’s method 
of diplomacy is indefensible. Unfortunately it is part 
and parcel of the ambiguous part she is playing at the 
moment in international affairs. The elections to the 
league Council resulted in the re-election of Spain and 
the substitution of Chile and Turkey for Panama and 
China. China’s failure to secure permission to stand for 
re-election (she has just completed a three-year term) 
ison many grounds to be regretted, but there would be 
no proper rotation of Council seats if the right to re- 
election were lavishly granted. 


* * * * 


The Arms Traders 

The hearings before the American Senate’s enquiry 
into the arms traffic are bringing their daily crop of 
disclosures. The most disturbing of this week’s batch 
is the revelation regarding the importation of aeroplane 
engines into Germany in rapidly increasing numbers. 
It was given in evidence that enough American equipment 
had recently been going to Germany to equip 100 aero- 





YUM 


been urging greater speed in the fulfilment of orders 
and that Germany, which is incapable of paying debts 
to Lancashire, apparently has no difficulty at all in 
paying cash in New York before shipment. On the 
question of whether these imports into Germany are 
permissible the usual difficulty arises. An aeroplainc 
engine is an aeroplane engine, and though the Treasurer 
of the United Aircraft Export Company admitted that 
his firm’s engines could easily be synchronized to permit 
of the mounting of machine-guns, that does not militate 
against their use in ordinary civil machines, and Germany 
would, of course, claim that they were meant for that. 
The armaments industry is in the dock and it is very 
far from leaving the court without a stain on its character. 
The case for rigorous national and international control 
is becoming overwhelming. 
a * a * 

The Reich Bishop and the Vatican 

Reich Bishop Miiller is to be installed on Sunday as 
Primate of the German Evangelical Church. Out of 
the 16,000-17,000 Protestant pastors between 6,000 
and 7,000 have come out openly against him by joining 
the Pastors’ Emergency League, and there are un- 
doubtedly many more who share their views but hesitate 
to face the danger of expressing them publicly. But 
the Reich Bishop has suddenly diverted public attention 
from divisions in the Protestant Church by the remarkable 
speech be made at Hanover on Wednesday on his hope 
of a single German Church, free from Rome. The Reich 
Bishop has long since proclaimed himself by his publi 
utterances a politician in priest’s clothing, incapable 
of spiritual understanding, but this application of the 
Nazi process of Gleichshaltung to the Roman Catholic 
Church itself is on the face of it an act of folly that 
may have far-reaching consequences. The concordat 
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with the Vatican is not yet concluded; the Catholic 
Saar has to vote on the question of a return to Nazi 
Germany; Austria is Catholic; South Germany is 
Catholic. For that matter Herr Hitler, whose attitude 
to the Church controversy remains undefined, is a 
Roman Catholic himself. In a conflict with Rome Dr. 
Miller will hardly succeed where Bismarck failed. 
oe * ** * 
Militarism for Children 
The decree issued by the Italian Cabinet on Tuesday, 
entailing, in effect, the militarization of the whole male 
population, gives the impression of a nation suffering 
from monomania. If Italy were immediately threatened 
with external danger, and the defence of her frontiers called 
for, the intensive military training of the adult population 
would be intelligible. But in this case the process is to 
begin with children of eight, and the aim is avowedly to 
promote among these children a love of the military life 
and imbue.them with the military spirit. If the sense 
of values and objectives which Signor Mussolini hopes to 
inculeate became general in Europe the world would not be 
a fit place to live in. Italy’s decisions about Italians, it 
may be argued, are no concern of ours. Directly they are 
not. Indirectly they stimulate inevitably the tendency 
towards isolationism, for with a reign of foree in Germany, 
and a reign of militarism in Italy, and a repudiation of 
pledges by Poland and Japan, we see everywhere tenden- 
cies in progress from which we inevitably desire to disso- 
ciate ourselves as completely as possible. The world can 
only be saved by co-operation, but there is a point at 
which co-operation becomes impossible. 
* * * cg 
The Australian Elections 
Three years ago Mr. Lyons, leader of the United Aus- 
tralia Party, secured a victory at the polls comparable 
with that which returned our own National Government. 
The issue has now again been put to the test and the 
verdict shows that Australia still pins its faith to a policy 
of honest finance and balanced budgets. Mr. Lyons’ 
party, having lost a few seats, is still nearly twice as 
strong as any other, but no longer enjoys its independent 
majority ; it is safe, however, with the Country Party 
backing it on major issues. Both sections of Labour 
have made small gains, as was to be expected in view 
of their reverses three years ago; but the number of 
members in Mr. Lang’s section, whose adventure 
towards debt repudiation in New South Wales will not 
soon be forgotten, does not run into double figures. 
The high Protectionism of the United Australia Party, 
which had an unfortunate issue in the recent increases 
in the cotton tariff, may be modified by the influence of 
the Country Party ; and if that is so Mr. Lyons’ failure 
to secure an independent majority may turn out an 
advantage to Australia and the Empire. 
* 3K * k 
Physical Training and the Nation’s Health 
While Signor Mussolini is turning infants into toy 
soldiers English public-schoolboys have been finding 
ways quite as effective of proving their mettle. The 
story brought home by the 48 who got back from a six 
weeks’ tour in Newfoundland on Tuesday was intensely 
stimulating. The party had been doing real exploration 
from a base camp established in the centre of the island, 
taking bearings, carrying out surveys, constructing new 
maps and on a small scale adding something to the sum 
of human knowledge. The party broke up into groups, 
some of which tasted the authentic experience of pioneers 
by running short of rations. Unfortunately such an 


enterprise can, for reasons of expense, be only for the 
few. Boys of another class must content themselves 
with such stimulus and training as the Boy Scout 


movement provides—and very valuable it jg Si 
George Newman, in his report on the nation’s health 
1933, lays needed stress on the importance of organi) 
physical training for adolescents, particularly ho, 
between 14 and 18: The idea ought to be Pursue; 
Compulsion should be reduced to a minimum, but th 
new training-centres for juveniles provide a real Oppar 
tunity for sound physical training. 
* * ** * 
Socialist League Tactics 
Attention has been drawn to the fact that the Socialiy 
League has put down no fewer than sixty amendments}, 
the Labour Party’s official programme, and that th 
Executive of the Party, in printing these amendme 
side by side with its own proposals, is in effect compel 
to give publicity to a rival programme. There is nothiny 
improper in this mode of procedure. The Socialis 
League has the right which every constituent society ¢ 
the Labour Party has to submit whatever amendmen 
it thinks fit. It is within the Party, not outside it. Why 
its action does show is that at the coming Party confereng 
it intends to go all out to challenge the comparative 
moderate official policy, and force the conference to 
trial of strength in which it may secure a majority, 
There is to be battle royal at this Party meeting betwee 
the moderates and those who are bent on committing 
Labour to an uncompromising policy of the whole pr. 
gramme of Socialism in the life of a single Parliament, 
* * a * 
Combustible Fittings in Ships 
President Roosevelt's declared intention to take ste 
to eliminate wood construction from all passenger vess¢s 
built in America met with approval from speakers ata 
luncheon given last week by the British Steelwork Associ- 
tion. The recent fires on big ships and the grave loss ¢ 
life that followed have called the attention of the public 
to a matter which ought to be officially considered her 
no less than in America. According to Mr. Francis Lome 
the problem is not so much one of substituting steel for 
wood as of finding an aesthetic treatment for steel 
Public taste, we are assured, demands panelled rooms an/ 
decoration with material that is apt to be highly combw:- 
tible. But it is difficult to believe that the travelling 
public cannot be educated to prefer safety at sea to 
mural splendour—supposing these to be incompatible. 
In any event it is within the powers of the Board 
Trade to make whatever regulations may be necessary; 
though it would be well to do so in conjunction with othe 
Governments. 
* * * * 
Trade with Germany 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross’s task in Berlin is to dix 
entangle, with German experts, the complicated problen 
of trade payments between Germany and Britain. The 
recent Exchange Clearing Agreement has not produeel 
the results hoped for, chiefly because the Sondermarks 
which were to be available at the Bank of England fe 
sale to importers of German goods and for payment to 
exporters to Germany have not been much used by tht 
former. The Bank, it may be said, is very unwilling 
that compulsion should be applied. But that is not all 
Certain kinds of raw material which were subject t 
supervision by German control boards were not. within 
the scope of the exchange agreement; and since ne¥ 
control boards have been set up to supervise impor's 
of every kind, the agreement ceases to have what valu 
it had. Though the Empire as a whole sells more t# 
Germany than she buys, Britain alone buys more thai 
she sells. She is therefore in a strong position to ins 
on a fair exchange agreement if her policy is not unduly 
swayed by banking considerations. 
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Liberal Candidatures a 

sir Charles Hobhouse, obviously recognizing that the 
Liberal Party cannot expect large numbers of victories 
at the next General Election, tried to persuade the 
Executive of the National Liberal Federation, on 
Wednesday, that the Party should confine its energies to 
that comparatively small number of constituencies where 
it has a prospect of victory. That policy might have the 
efiect of preserving a few more seats for Liberalism than 
it could otherwise secure. It might strengthen the 
little band for one more Parliament. But in the long 
run it would inevitably destroy any prospect of that 
large-scale recovery which faithful Liberals hope to see 
in the future. What possibility would there be of 
keeping Liberalism alive, as a great national party, if 
ina majority of the constituencies there were no fighting 
organization in existence and no opportunity for casting 
a Liberal vote? In effect the choice before Liberals is 
between remaining a national party, fighting on the 
whole front with some ultimate prospect of success, 
or resigning itself to the modest réle of being a mere 
instrument of intellectual propaganda—like the Fabian 
Society. The former policy was, in fact, unanimously 
endorsed. 

* * * x 

The ‘Endeavour’s’ Success 

Soon after these lines are in print the ‘ Endeavour’ 
may have secured the America’s Cup for Great Britain. 
How notable an achievement that would involve will be 
appreciated when it is remembered that no British yacht 
has ever won the cup yet. ‘The ‘ America’ secured it in 
arace off the Isle of Wight in 1851 and took it across 
the Atlantic, where it has remained ever since, despite 
the gallant efforts of Sir Thomas Lipton with his 
‘Shamrocks’ before and after the War. For 
‘Endeayour’s ’ successes in the first two races credit is 
due equally to her designer and to her owner-helmsman, 
Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, whose originality and daring, 
coupled with his experience in the air and on the motor- 
track, all contributed to give him the necessary bare shade 
of advantage over his opponent, Mr. Harold Vanderbilt. 
Mr. Sopwith’s new method of sheeting sail, with his 
double clew on the jib, was a sound enough departure 
for the Americans to copy, but ‘ Endeavour’ had had a 
longer trial of it. Americans themselves would not be 
sorry to have the opportunity of coming over here to fetch 
the cup back. Too long a run of success gets monotonous. 


* * * * 


The Health of the Nation 

Once again the annual report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health, Sir George Newman, 
gives an illuminating survey and analysis of the health 
condition of the nation. It is a record of continuous 
progress, attributed to better nutrition and improved 
habits of living. Attention is especially drawn to the 
effects of the lean years of economic depression and 
wemployment. Sir George comes to the remarkable 
conclusion that there is no general increase of mortality 
among the unemployed or their dependents, or even in 
the depressed areas as a whole. Malnutrition is neither 
Widespread nor increasing. This is not to say that 
unemployment has not done damage to health. There 
are evidences in some districts of neurasthenia and general 
flabbiness due to prolonged idleness and worry. The 
maintenance of a comparatively high standard of health 
during four exceptionally trying years is not to be attri- 
buted to any single cause ; but amongst the causes we 
probably ought to include not only unemployment pay, 
the feeding of children and better sanitary conditions, but 
a wider dissemination of a knowledge of the laws of health. 


Housing Models and Model Housing 

An architectural correspondent writes: For the next 
forty years the nation is committed to an annual expendi- 
ture of some £4,300,000, the estimated cost, in exchequer 
subsidies and rate contributions, of pulling down the 
worst of our slums and rehousing the tenants at rents 
they can afford to pay. Nor will this be all; it seems 
probable that, rather than the 350,000 dwellings at 
present allowed for in the Government’s five-year pro- 
gramme, the ultimate total required will come near the 
2,000,000 mark. The taxpayer should wish to know 
that the large sum of money involved is being spent to 
the best possible advantage. One means towards this 
end is the stimulation of a wide popular interest in the 
problems of slum-clearance and rehousing, for which 
reason the ‘‘ New Homes for Old ” exhibition at Olympia, 
arranged by the Housing Centre, deserves the strongest 
support. <A section of particular interest is the work of 
the M.A.R.S. (Modern Architectural Research) Group, 
which shows, as the first stage of an extended programme 
of research, an analysis of conditions in Bethnal Green— 
a district arbitrarily chosen. Apart from the excellence 
of the presentation, this exhibit makes clear the necessity 
of starting from fundamentals in the work of replanning. 


* * * * 


There is a tendency in this country to treat slum- 
clearance, town-planning and the preservation of the 
countryside as three subjects instead of one. The truth 
is that we shall only save the country by making the towns 
fit to live in—and until this has been done the salvation 
of particular “ beauty-spots,” and even the passing of 
restrictive legislation, can only be regarded as palliatives. 
Here again the ‘* New Homes for Old” exhibition is to 
be commended. Excellent aerial photographs show 
clearly the main principles of good town-planning— 
chiefly, it must be admitted, by means of “ awful exam- 
ples,” for lack of good ones. And since in slum-clearance 
lack of ground-space usually necessitates the tenement, 
we learn the importance of providing those communal] 
advantages which this type offers and whose absence 
frequently causes a reversion to slum conditions. We see, 
too, various proofs of the statement that “ town-planning 
The bill will be presented to us annually for the 
it could, and should, be made to pay 


pays.” 
next forty years : 
itself. 
* * * * 

The Threatened Coal Strike 

The dispute between masters and men in South 
Wales is now receiving the attention of the Secretary for 
Mines, and it is quite time it did. As with the Irish 
annuities trouble two questions are involved, the original 
matter in dispute—in this case wages—and the method 
of settlement. The men followed perfectly correct 
procedure in bringing the matter before the National 
Industrial Board, and are asking that the recommenda- 
tions of the Board, which gave them less than they had 
demanded, be carried out. The masters, who refused 
to have anything to do with the Board, and dallied 
quite indefensibly with the direct negotiations which 
were proposed as an alternative, now produce figures 
going to show that the desired wage-increases are 
impossible. They do, however, suggest arbitration, 
and are apparently ready to abide by the result. But 
the choice of arbitrators and the method of appointing 
them has led to deadlock, and there will be a stoppage 
of work, of which the men gave notice a month ago, 
on September 30th, unless prompt steps are taken to 
avert it. The Secretary for Mines or the Minister of 
Labour ought to be capable of getting an arbitration 
tribunal acceptable to both sides constituted. 
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tence § 
RUSSIA AT GENEVA CF Lagu’ 
: 1 © Russia 
HE admission of Russia to the League of Nations — to establish a world-order based on disarmament anq an | to the 
. is a momentous event. The opponents of her impartial arbitrament of disputes. With Tsarist Ruggiq | the UP 
admission are even more emphatic on that point than its — this country contracted first an entente and they ‘ —in t 
advocates. And they are right. The population of military alliance. To Tsarist Russia Republican France unfort 
Russia is 165,000,000. Its territory, extending from the was bound by the closest of ties, both Political ees » may | 
marshes of the Polish frontier to the coasts of the Pacific, financial. No one would have hesitated for a inlomert her cit 
covers over eight million square miles. A League of about admitting the Russia of 1914 to the League of 
Nations from which Russia held aloof could be no more’ Nations. That is in itself sufticient reason for the admission 
than an incomplete and imperfect association. It is of the Russia of 1934. The Russia of 1934 has, of coupe 
true, of course, that without the United States and her own reasons for seeking entry to the League. She i 
Germany and Japan the League is lamentably imperfect anxious to profit by the system of mutual defence whic) S 
still. But Russia’s advent does at least diminish the — the League professes to have created—though it must be A 
imperfection, and with Italy once more co-operating admitted that so far its advantages have been illusory 














fully at Geneva it is no longer possible to say, as was enough when put to the test. That is perfectly legitimate - ; 
being said with some show of justice a year ago, that only and in some fields Russia can claim to have conformed, wwatel 
two of the.Great Powers of the world could be regarded long before -joining the League, to League principles, of the 
as effective members of the League. Today four of them She has several times since 1917 been the victim, yt | fine 
come into that category. Of the others the United never the author, of aggressive war. She has made exten. | chang 
States is collaborating closely in all practical matters; sive disarmament offers, at first with the object of Lond 
Japan has absented herself because she refused to con- scoring debating-points and putting capitalist nations jn Augus 
form with the League’s unanimous interpretation of the a dilemma, latterly with the appearance of desiring if not 
obligations she. had assumed; and Germany has with- genuinely whatever measure of reciprocal disarmament quent 
drawn, for no reason ever intelligibly stated, as a move may be found practical. he " 
in the equivocal foreign policy of the Hitler régime. The real count against Russia is her subversive propa | 5, th 
A League retaining Japan among its members on the ganda, Communism is. as much a religion—however | oin-b 
only terms on which she could have been retained would — perverted and perverse it may seem—as a political doe. | Satur 
have been less a League than it is today, for it would have _ trine. It is a religion with an evangel—the union of the | ana 4 
been a League patently false to its own professions. proletariat for the emancipation of the working-classes, | ‘tin 
Germany would have remained a member if she had not Such an ideal demands realization everywhere. It takes troph 
chosen to walk out. Much in her internal State life was no account of political frontiers. Nor do its evangelists. | .omn 
and is utterly alien to the spirit of the League, but that And collisions have consequently arisen between Russia | acct 
would have been no more ground for excluding her than and almost every other government in the world. But | to e3 
the internal situation in the Soviet Union is for excluding the Government of Russia itself has learned something. } jy ine. 
Russia today. The League is concerned with the external The conflict between Stalin and Trotsky in 1923 ended in | 64 
relations of States. the banishment of the latter and the rejection of his thesis | pyoyy 
For many reasons that can be well understood Russia’s that the existence of a Communist Russia in a capitalist |v. 
entry is a matter for satisfaction rather than enthusiasm. world was impossible. That did not end the subversive | uni 
She is a frankly Communist State, and those who dislike propaganda of the Third International. It was exer- | ais 
Communism in theory are certainly not likely to modify  cised for a time with disastrous effect in China, and with |...) | 
their opinion after observing its practice for seventeen years. less grave consequences in India. But the most reso- |... , 
Autocracy, secret police, semi-legalized murder, famine, lutely anti-Communist countries have made terms with |}... 
religious persecution—all these evils are characteristic Russia none the less, foremost among them Great Britain | ¢ 4, 
of life in Russia today. We are entitled to condemn and the United States. R 
them, We are entitled to give thanks that we live in In view of the agreements lately contracted between | Phi 
Britain and not in Russia, just as we may give thanks in this country and Russia, and the full diplomatic relation- Maat 
varying degree for a fate that has cast our lot in Britain ship maintained, it would be out of the question for The 
and not in Germany or Italy. But we cannot lay at the the British Government to do anything but welcome“ ‘ 
door of Communism exclusively conditions which were  Russia’s approach to the League, and Mr. Eden is | a 
characteristic of Russia before Communism as a recog- to be congratulated on the wise cordiality of the brief | vy 
nized political creed was ever heard of. An article on but clear statement in which he defined his Government’ = 1 
another page of this issue shows convincingly how — Views in the Sixth Committee of the Assembly. Subver- mse 
the characteristic features of Russian life persist,—the same sive Communist propaganda, supported by the Russian whe 
in essence, with some differences in form and manifesta- Government, in the territories of another State would be = 
tion, in the days of Lenin and Stalin as they were in the a definitely unfriendly act. With Russia a member o! 4 ; 
days of Nicholas II, or Alexander, or even Peter the the League such action can be raised with some effect at a 
Great. It is not merely a Communist Russia but a Geneva. Hitherto it could not. And the measure of “Ng 
Russian Russia that was admitted to the League of Russia’s desire for the advantages that League membership . . 
Nations on Tuesday. confers will be the measure of her anxiety to avoid whol 
That is the formal justification, if one were needed, gratuitous friction with the States among whom she now om 
or the decision taken by Great Britain and France — takes her place. ag 
ind Italy and thirty-six other States. The qualities It has been contended that there can be no guarantee a ; 
hat mark Communist Russia are to a large extent the that Russia will honourably carry out her obligations re 
jualities that marked Tsarist Russia, and no one thought under the Covenant. That is quite true. There was ~ 
of excluding the Russia of the Romanovs from the no guarantee that Japan would. Poland, which claims ‘ 
family of nations. A Tsar of Russia was the chief of the to be regarded as a great Power, has just been pro - 
crowned heads present at the Congress of Vienna. A claiming openly that she will not carry out obligations peo; 
Tsar of Russia was responsible for summoning the Which she contracted under as solemn and formal 4 * 
Hague Conference of 1899, the first concerted attempt treaty as that of Versailles, to which she owes her exis f Worl 
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a State. The admission of any State to the 
5 to some extent an act of faith: In the case of 
Russia may deserve 


tence as 


League i an ac 
ee the act is amply justified. 


to the full the reserves felt about her—as distinct from 


the unreasoning prejudices prevalent in some quarters 
_in this country and elsewhere. But they have had 
unfortunate consequences in the belief, grotesque it 
may be, but unquestionably genuine, entertained by 


jer citizens for many years that their country was the 


object of imminent attack by the capitalist States of 
Europe. That creates a state of mind dangerous to 
peace, which her reception at Geneva will finally dissipate. 
No one can foresee the future. Russia’s admission to the 
League may conceivably hurt the League more than it 
helps it. But all the present indications are that the 
Assembly States were consulting their own interests 
no less than Russia’s when they cast their votes on 
Tuesday. 


IN PURSUIT OF PLEASURE 


SECOND fine summer is still, at the moment of 
A writing, prolonging its course into the autumn ; 
and whilst the water authorities and health officials 
are watching with anxiety the dwindling reserves of 
water the rest of the community is snatching the pleasures 
of the open air. It has even been suggested that two 
fine summers in succession have gone far towards 
changing the habits of the nation. It is observed that 
London in September is as “empty” as London in 
August; that the seaside resorts—at the week-ends 
if not all through the week—are almost as much fre- 
quented as at the height of the holiday season; that 
the open-air baths in the towns and the bathing-pools 
in the country continue to draw the swimmers and 
sun-bathers; that the roads are still crowded every 
Saturday and Sunday with motorists and cyclists, 
and that hikers in shorts are making their day trips 
into the country, returning in the evening laden with 
trophies. It is true, the normal routine of work in 
commerce and industry has been resumed. The shop 
assistant or the factory hand cannot indulge a fancy 
to extend or resume his holidays whenever the sun 
shines. But even for them conditions of work are 
not so grim as they were thirty or twenty years ago. 
Hours of work, if not as short as they might be under 
a system devised to spread work throughout the com- 
munity, are shorter than they were, and will no doubt 
become still shorter in the future. The hours which 
can be devoted to voluntary occupation and pleasure 
are more numerous, and the majority of the young 
have enough bodily energy left over when work is 
jinished to seek recreation. 

Such a summer as we have had has contributed to 
the tendency which was already marked—the tendency 
towards incessant movement in pursuit of pleasure. 
The stationary-ness of a majority of the world half a 
century ago is not easily realized by a modern Englishman. 
People lived either in the town or in the country, and 
not, as nowadays, in both. Where they lived they 
tended to stay, and that air of repose which pleases us 
in the aspect of some old country towns is a reminder 
of times when life moved quietly in a restricted circle. 
The coming of railway trains modified the habits of 
the nation, but did not so profoundly change it as the 
motor-car has done. The motor-car, the motor-cycle, 
the motor-coach and the motor-omnibus have set the 
whole population on the move as never before; and 
not only for the purpose of going to and from their 
places of work, but for pleasure, as a means of passing 
the time, or for multiplying the number of space impres- 
sions which can be received in a given period. The 
development of this migratory habit was due first to 
the existence of the new facilities for swift transit, 
and secondly to the increased leisure which has enabled 
people to make use of them. 

At the moment, then, when some are urging that the 
Work of the world should be re-distributed and hours 


of employment be reduced, and others are asking how 
the workers will use their long periods of leisure, the 
latter problem seems to be settling itself. The people 
have discovered the delights of swift movement in 
which they indulge either for its own sake or for the 
prospective pleasure to which it leads—the pleasure of 
river, sea, country sights, or al fresco meals. And 
incidentally we may notice how this modern use of 
leisure has given rise to new industries, not only those 
of the motor-car and cycle-makers and the hotel-keepers, 
but also of cottagers who provide bed and _ breakfast 
and teas, farmers who let grounds for campers, and 
vaterers of all sorts in the towns and villages. Places 
which were once remote heve become relatively near ; 
isolated spots are accessible; the provinces become 
the haunts of town-dwellers and lose something of 
their provinciality ; all Britain is drawn nearer together, 
the one part knowing what other parts are like. And 
these advantages, we need scarcely say, have all their 
corresponding disadvantages, in the tendency to destroy 
the individuality of much that was unique, and te 
spread the town over the country. 

The same advance, then, in the adaptation of mechan- 
ism which has enabled the machine to do the work of 
man and has released the latter, not, as we must hope, for 
unemployment, but for more leisure, has at the same time 
put at his disposal a new experience, or one that is new 
at least for the vast majority of the people—an experience 
which enables him to move often and quickly, and avoid 
monotony by multiplying impressions of space. When, 
declaring that the time has now come to begin organizing 
for the use of leisure, our planners set to work at their 
planning, it will not be of the least use to ignore the 
impulses and habits which are already manifest. It 
will, no doubt, be well to provide facilities for reading, 
gardening, seeing plays and hearing music ; for arts and 
crafts ; for games; for social work. Such pursuits may 
be stimulated with excellent results. But if we are really 
intent on providing means for the satisfactory use of 
leisure we cannot ignore the actual bent of men and 
women, and the tastes which they are unmistakably 
developing—and of these the taste for constant movement 
from place to place seems to be almost universal. 

Yet its fascination cannot be that of mere motion— 
perpetual motion, according to the physicists, being 
uncommonly like perpetual rest. What matters is the 
series of impressions which one experiences in the course 
of travel; the quality of the impressions we receive in 
our jaunts about the worll makes all the difference. 
Every journey passes through somewhere and ends some- 
where, and if we are bold enough to aim at legislating for 
pleasure it would be well to begin by insisting that the 
Britain through which our millions of leisured Britons 
like to move, so restlessly, to end fro should remain wort! 
seeing, and that the places which are worth resting in 
should be preserved. We have heard much about stately 
country mansions which are falling into decay, whose 
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pictures and artistic treasures are in danger of being 
scattered, and their parks of being denuded of their trees. 
Many of these ought ultimately to be opened on certain 
days to the public—agreeable objectives of a Sabbath 
day’s journey. Some of the finest English cathedrals are 
in need of funds for repairs; and there are churches in 
hundreds of towns and villages which demand careful 
restoration work. During recent years we have seen 
how towns like Stratford, Malvern, Norwich and Canter- 


SS, 


bury may be the scenes of festivals attracting intereste 
visitors from far and near; by such activities towns lose 
provincialism and gain individuality ; and we cannot fai] 
to observe how they become noteworthy points on the 
map towards which wise travellers gravitate. In an age 
of perpetual migration such as that which is arriving itis 
more than ever important that unique towns and Villages 
should preserve and cultivate distinctive qualities, and pro- 
vide objectives or resting-places for the pilgrim traveller, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. LLOYD GEORGE, it must be assumed, had 
General Smuts’ permission to reproduce, as he 
does in the new volume of his memoirs, the memorandum 
the South African leader drew up for the War Cabinet 
after a visit to the Western Front in 1917. It is a sur- 
prising document. For it begins with a statement of 
war-aims in four paragraphs, and the first of the whole 
four reads as follows : 

‘** Destruction of the German colonial system with a view to the 
future security of all communications vital to the British Empire. 
This has already been done—an achievement of enormous value, 
which ought not to be endangered at the peace negotiations.” 
The second begins : 

* Tearing off from the Turkish Empire all parts that may afford 
Germany opportunity of expansion to the Far East and of 
endangering our position as an Asiatic Power.” 

Now this was written less than four months after the 
Allied Powers had sent to President Wilson what Mr. 
Lloyd George calls ‘*‘ a complete outline of the terms of 
settlement they meant to enforce “—an outline which 
contained not a word about the German colonies. 
General Smuts’ memorandum was, of course, intended 
for the eyes of the War Cabinet alone. The publication 
now of this naked demand for the destruction of Ger- 
many’s colonial system for the benefit of the British 
Empire can do singularly little good and may easily do 
great harm, particularly to the reputation of a statesman 


who sponsored as conspicuously as General Smuts did’ 


the altruistic mandates article of the League Covenant. 
* * * * 

M. Litvinoff’s assumption of his place as chief delegate 
of Russia in the League of Nations Council and Assembly 
awakens memories. Of making contact with M. Litvinoff 
from time to time as he trudged to the Golders Green Tube 
Station some fifteen or sixteen years ago, when he was 
living in the Hampstead Garden Suburb with his English 
wife. And of discussions, twelve years ago at Genoa, 
with M. Litvinoff’s predecessor M. Chicherin, on the terms 
on which Soviet Russia would enter the League. There 
were two conditions, he told me. All Council members 
must be on an equality—all clected—no ;f#rmanent seats. 
And delegates to the Assembly must be elected by the 
vote of Parliaments, not appointed by Governments. 
But that was a dozen years ago. Russia’s conditions have 
long since been waived. The thing that mattered was to 
get there. And she has. 

* * * * 

I hear very interesting accounts of the political 
situation in Canada, and the effect it may have on 
Imperial relationships. The trend of recent by-elections, 
and such portents as the provincial general election 
in Ontario, make it virtually certain that the Liberals 
under Mr. Mackenzie King will come back with a safe 
majority after the General Election, which must take 
place not later than next spring, and may conecivably 
come before Christmas. Mr. King was, of course, a 
vehement critic of Mr. Bennett’s hard-bargaining pro- 
cedure at the Ottawa Conference, and the Liberal 


programme, which, if events turn out as expected, would 
be laid before the Imperial Conference to be held g& 
the time of the Silver Jubilee celebrations next year, 
would involve very much improved terms for British 
exporters to Canada. 

* * * * 

Circumstantial details reach me of a visit paid recently 
by a C.LD. officer to a women’s college in London with a 
view to discovering whether any of the students was 
a Communist. No questions were asked about whether 
any of them was a Fascist—or a Conservative or a 
Liberal. It is perfectly legitimate for anyone in this 
country to be a.Communist, or a Republican. But 
there is no more reason for police enquiries about whether 
a woman undergraduate is a Communist than about 
whether she is a vegetarian. Insidious extensions of 
the powers, or assumed powers, of the police imply 
real danger to the liberty of the subject. 

* %* * * 

The discussions to which Prince George’s engagement 
have given rise regarding the succession to the throne 
have not always been based on knowledge. So long as 
the Duke of York’s daughters survive they take precedence 
over any son that may be born to Prince George. But 
if a son should be born to the Duke of York he would 
take precedence over Princess Elizabeth and her sister. 
If a daughter should be born to the Prince of Wales 
she would take precedence over any child, male or female, 
of any of the Prince’s brothers. Finally, if the Prince oi 
Wales had first a daughter and then a son the son would 
be the heir-presumptive—a_ position which Princess 
Elizabeth holds today. 

* * * * 

Sir George Newman’s annual report on the health o 
the nation is, I suppose, the most important social 
document issued by the Stationery Oflice—apart, 
course, from special publications like the reports of Royél 
Commissions. The space given to the latest report in 
Wednesday's daily papers is evidence enough of the 
value the Press puts on it. Unfortunately the new 


its author, vigorous as he still is, retires next year at 65. 


But he ought just to manage one more report, before bef 


performs the feat of walking out of his two offices—the 
Ministry of Health and the Board of Education—for tht 
last time simultaneously. 

* * * * 


T am rather surprised that Jan of Aran, fine film as itis 


all-comers. It depends, of course, on what you want in! 


film. The technique of the photography in Man of Araig 


is beyond praise, but there is no plot worth speaking 
and the Jong-drawn repetition of net-hauling scenes, ast 
fishing-from-cliff scenes, and rock-breaking-for-potate 
patch scenes gets, frankly, rather wearisome. But i@ 
atmosphere and realism the film is in a class by itsé! 
That, no doubt, gained it the award. JANUS. 
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UNCHANGING RUSSIA 


By W. H. CHAMBERLIN 


ITH nations, as with individuals, the past casts 
long shadows. There is so much that is strikingly, 
obviously, flamboyantly new in the Soviet system that 
the foreigner who spends a short time in Russia may 
quite naturally come to the conclusion that there has 
heen a complete break with everything that antedates 
the Bolshevik Revolution. 

But the longer I have lived in Russia the more I have 
ieen impressed by the tremendous grip which former 
administrative ideas and practices still maintain, by the 
numerous links and parallels, some curious, some hu- 
norous, some sinister, which unmistakably bind the 
autocracy of the Romanovs, and of still earlier Tsars, 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. I am 
convinced that one can learn more about the spirit and 
the realities of the Soviet Union by reading a few good 
histories of Russia than by poring over innumerable 
speeches of Soviet leaders, with their stereotyped phrases 
and endless statistics. 

The strongest link between old and new Russia is the 
absolutist character of the State, with its inevitable 
corollary: utter contempt and disregard for the rights 
and interests of the individual when these come into 
conflict with the supposed interests of the State. The 
Tsars ruled for their own glory and that of God; Stalin 
rules in the name of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
andthe future world revolution. The masks are new; but 
the technique of government is strikingly similar ; both 
the crowned autocrats of the past and the uncrowned 
autocrat of the present find it necessary to put to death 
aud to hold in unpleasant places of exile what would 
seem ina Western country an abnormally large number 
of people. To make the parallel more complete let us 
tun to Kluchevsky’s description of the state of affairs 
under the Empress Anne, in the first half of the eighteenth 
century : 

“Espionage became the most encouraged State 
service; everyone who seemed dangerous or incon- 





» time workers were 


venient was eliminated from society. Masses were 
hanished ; altogether under Anne more than 20,000 
were banished to Siberia ; and it is impossible to find 
a trace of where 5,000 of these were sent.” 


This was Russia in 1730. It would hold just as good 


' for Russia in 1930, except that the number of persons 


banished would have increased more or less in proportion 
to the growth of the population. 
In reading Russia’s classical economic history, M. 


Tugan-Baranovsky’s The Russian Factory in Past and 


Present, | was surprised to find how many concrete pro- 
blems of economic development in the time of Peter the 
Great and his successors were similar to those which 
confront Stalin and his associates at the present time. 
“Throughout the whole first half of the eighteenth 
century,” writes Tugan-Baranovsky, “complaints of 
lactory owners about the lack of workers do not cease.” 


Throughout the Five Year Plan Soviet factory managers, 
specially in new construction sites, were continually 
agains 


Voicing the same complaint. The remedies which were 
found for the situation were not dissimilar. In Peter’s 
** attached ” to factories for a period 
of ten years; now excessive mobility among workers 
and slacking on the job are attacked by such methods as 
the widespread use of forced labour, the taking away of 
food cards from persistent “ fliers,’’ or persons who “ fly ” 
{rm one job to another, the exaction of pledges from 
workers to remain at their posts for fixed periods, &c. 


ee 


And there is a distinctly modern ring about Tugan- 
Baranovsky’s statement, which refers to Russia in the 
eighteenth century, that “ it was difficult to hold foreign 
experts, because they demanded much money and 
seldom adjusted themselves to Russian conditions.” 
More than one American engineer or mechanic who left 
the Soviet Union in a huff because of red tape or hard 
living conditions or a dispute with the authorities as to 
whether his contract called for payment in Soviet roubles 
or in some more solid currency medium was unconsciously 
following in the footsteps of his British, Flemish and 
German predecessors of two centuries ago. 

Perhaps as a result of its vast bulk, and of its special 
geographical position, linking up Europe and Asia, Russia 
has always felt a vague conviction that it had a Messianic 
mission to perform for the whole world. Nicholas I, 
who was in some respects the most perfect type of autocrat 
among the Romanoy Tsars, was not content to be an 
unlimited ruler in his own country. He wished to make 
absolutism the dominant principle of government 
throughout Europe. When the Austrian Empire, after 
1848, was rocked with national and social unrest, Nicholas 
dispatched Russian troops to help the Austrian Emperor 
maintain conservative “law and order.’ Obsessed with 
this same conception of an international mission, the 
Bolshevik leaders at the present time, despite many dis- 
illusioning disappointments, are still not ready to admit 
that the Bolshevik Revolution was a national Russian 
upheaval and not a prelude to world revolution on the 
same model. 

Extreme secretiveness is another of the many adminis- 
trative practices which the Bolsheviki have taken over, 
in somewhat intensified form, from their Tsarist pre- 
decessors. Just at the time when the Soviet Government 
was prohibiting foreign journalists from travelling in the 
famine regions I happened to read a biography of Tsar 
Boris Godunov, by Stephen Graham, and was naturally 
struck by the following passage : 


** He believed he could overcome rumour by silence. 

He believed he could hide self-evident truths by national 

pretence. The famine brought beggary and misery 

upon his reign, and the injury to his good name as 
sovereign mortified him much more than the famine 
itself. He feared lest the catastrophe be noiséd abroad. 

So he organized prosperity parades before the foreign 

ambassadors in Moscow to make them think things 

were not nearly so bad as they had been told. At the 
beginning of 1603 it was forbidden for anyone to appear 
in rags in the streets. Conversation with foreigners was 
forbidden, lest someone should tell them of the ruin 
that had befallen Russia.” 
This passage described a Tsar’s efforts to suppress news 
of a famine that occurred in 1602-1603. It could serve 
almost equally well as a description of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s effort to hide from the outside world the famine 
of 1932-1933. 

One could go on multiplying curious and _ ironical 
parallels between personalities and events in Old and in 
New Russia indefinitely. The similarities of adminis- 
trative method between Tsarist and Soviet Russia are 
even more striking and more significant than the persist- 
ence of certain traits of Russian character: incurable 
unpunctuality, for instance, or keen popular enjoyment of 
music and drama. Even non-Communist Russians are 
sometimes inclined to admire the tremendous scope of 
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their country’s revolution, to feel that, whatever its 
cruelties and blunders, it did create something new under 
the sun. In many respects, of course,. this is true. But 
at the same time I seriously doubt whether the estab- 
lishment in Russia of some form of liberal democracy, 
under which no citizen could have been herded into a 
freight-car and shipped off to forced labour without open 
trial, would not have been a greater revolution, a greater 
breach with all the traditions of the Russian past than the 
substitution of the Soviet dictatorship, with its recently 
renamed Ogpp, for the Tsarist autocracy, with its 
Okhrana (secret political police). 

Perhaps the strongest reason for disappointment with 
the final outcome of generations of Russia’s revolutionary 
struggle, which had so many heroes and martyrs, is not 
that so much has been transformed and destroyed, but 
that so much of the Tsarist technique of government, 


THE GLORIES OF WAR 


By A. A. MILNE 
[The Italian Cabinet, on Tuesday, decided to institute Military education for children from the 
age of eight, with a view to “ promoting eagerness for the military life by providing frequent 
contacts with the armed forces, and thereby recalling past glories and warlike traditions.” 


Ww have to face the fact that the war-convention 

has built up for itself a tradition of sentiment 
behind which, not only can it repel attack, but fly the 
flag which makes attack seem almost an outrage. Some 
will say that this sentimental view of battle may have 
survived the Boer War, but that it definitely perished 
in 1914. We all know that war has ceased to be an 
affair of flashing swords and charging cavalry. We 
know, yes ; but we seem to be unable to adapt our minds 
to the knowledge. 

We know, for instance, that, of the casualties of the 
last war, not all were killed on the battlefield; that 
hundreds of thousands died painfully of wounds—in 
bed; that hundreds of thousands died slowly of gas- 
poisoning or disease—in bed. Yet the sentimentalist, 
knowing this, stili visualizes death in war as something 
which comes cleanly and swiftly and mercifully, leaving 
its victim no more time for awareness than is necessary 
for a last message to his mother. He can still say, in 
apology for war, that, since death comes to all, at Jeast 
it is better to be killed on the battlefield than to die 
lingeringly in bed. 

We know, many of us from personal experience, just 
what the last war was like. Yet, moved by some head- 
line from Geneva, the meekest little husband will brush 
the egg off his moustache, and talk of “* the tiger and the 
ape” in man, and of man’s fierce need to express this 
fighting spirit ; knowing, if he could but assimilate his 
memories, that the last war would have failed to satisfy 
the most inexigent tiger, or the simplest-minded ape 
just up from the country, and that only its abundant 
opportunities for lice-hunting would brought 
content even to the smaller monkeys. 

And when the sentimentalist is not thinking of war 
in terms of * Horatius Keeping the Bridge © or ** Wilson’s 
Last Stand” he is thinking of it in terms of his regi- 
mental tie. War may be hell, but its aftermath is one 
long and glorious Old Boys Dinner. The friendships 
it makes! The -memories it gives! The wonderful 
way in which it brings the classes together! A million 
women may be anguished, a million children raped, 
starved or blown to pieces ... but what matter if 
ex-Captain Wilbraham and ex-Corporal Pennycuick 


have 





A volume by Mr. Milne entitled Peace With Honour, in which this 
article is included, will shortly be published by Messrs. Methuen. 


stifling of free criticism, all-pervading espionage, arbitra 
arrest and banishment of political suspects, has mt 


taken over unchanged or preserved in aggravate fl 


form. 

It is part of the tremendous fascination of the Soviet 
Union that it offers so much that is new and untrieq in 
economic and social fields, that it has changed the ide, 
and living habits of the people, especially of the Younger 


generation, so greatly. But on the numerous Occasions 


when one can see Old Russia peeping out behind ¢}, 
transparent new Soviet masks, when one can see thy 
mentality of a mediaeval autocracy curiously repro. 
ducing itself as part of the ideological armour of tp 
dictatorship of the proletariat, one senses very strong) 


the profound sceptical wisdom involved in the Frenc§ 


proverb : 


* The more it changes, the more it remains the same” > 





ran greet each other in the Strand ten years later: 
‘Corporal Pennycuick, by all that’s holy !”’—* Why. 
lumme, if it isn’t the Captain ! ” 

Neither in its origins nor in its conduct is war hervie, 
Splendidly heroic deeds are done in war, but not by thoy 


responsible for its conduct, and not exclusively anif 
Of the ten million men wf 
were killed in the last war, more than nine million hal 
to fight whether they wanted to or not, and of thew} 
nine million some eight million did nothing heroic what-) 


inevitably by the dead. 


ever before they were killed. They are no mor 


“immortal” than a linen-draper who is run over bP 


a lorry; their deaths were no more “ pleasant’ 





i 





and “fitting” than the death of a stockbroker i 
his bath. 


But of course one can’t just say to a million mother: § 
** Sorry, 


** T want your sons,” and then six months later : 
they're all dead.” If war is to be made tolerable, the 
romantic tradition must be handed on. “ Madam, | 
took away your son, but I give you back the memory 
of a hero. 


from school; the younger of two sons. 


of the regiment, and on the way over I got to know hin 


a little more closely than was possible before. Hit 


elder brother had been killed a few months earlier, atl 
he, as the only remaining child, was rather patheticall 
dear to his father and mother. 
laugh or ery as you will), they had bought for him # 
under-garment of chain-mail, such as had been won 


in the Middle Ages to guard against unfriendly daggen™ 


and was now sold to over-loving mothers as likely ‘ 
turn a bayonet-thrust or keep off a stray fragment ¢ 
shell; as, I suppose, it might have done. He was mut 
embarrassed by this parting gift, and though, true 
his promise, he was taking it to France with him, 
did not know whether he ought to wear it. I supp0* 
that, being fresh from school, he felt it to be “wu 
sporting”; something not quite done; perhaps, ¢vél 
a little cowardly. His young mind was torn_betwet 
his promise to his mother and his hatred of the unustt 
He asked my advice: charmingly, ingenuously, pathel 
cally. I told him to wear it; and to tell his moth 


Each year we will celebrate together biff 
immortal passing. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mon. © 

There was a quiet boy in our reserve battalion, fret 
We went otf 
to France together to join the same service battaliof 


Indeed (and you mah 
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that he was wearing it ; and to tell her how safe it made 
him feel, and how certain_of coming back to her. I do 
not know whether he took my advice. There was 
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other, and perhaps better, counsel available when we 
sot to.our new battalion. Anyway it didn’t matter ; 
for on the evening when we first came within reach of 
the battle-zone, just as he was settling down to his tea, 
acrump.came over and blew him to pieces. . , 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. 

But just why it was a pleasant death and a fitting 
death I still do not understand. Nor, it may be, did 
his father and mother; even though assured by the 
Colonel that. their son had died as gallantly as he had 
lived, an English gentleman. 

It is difficult to work passionately for peace if, at the 
back of your mind, you feel that war is a gallant exercise, 
worthy to be sung by pocts, which carries with it nothing 
for tears but an heroic death upon the battlefield. Ruskin, 
whose military experience must have included several 
drawing-room renderings of The Charge of the Light 
Brigade, is quoted proudly by an apologist for war as 
having said that “all the greatest qualities of man 
come out in armed conflict.””. One might be excused 
for thinking so after listening to that stirring ballad ;— 

“Forward the Light Brigade ! 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
Not tho’ the soldier knew 

Someone had blundered : 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die : 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred.” 

Put like this, even the blundering (which comes out, 
so monotonously, in armed conflict) seems to earn its 
place among “the greatest qualities of man,” for, if 
not heroic in itself, it is at least the cause of heroism in 


others. ‘Theirs not to reason why ”—how finely 
Homo Sapiens exhibits his quality. 

And yet... 

If in the last four years 10,000 ‘ Titanics ’ in succession 
had struck icebergs and gone to the bottom, each with 
a loss of a, thousand lives, would any moderately sane 
person, in excuse for doing nothing but build more 
‘Titanics’ and crash into more icebergs, utter the 
complacent truth that all the greatest qualities of man 
come out in shipwreck ? 

And has the fact that the greatest qualities of man 
undoubtedly came out in the Great Plague ever been 
advanced as an apology for bad sanitation ? 

And, looking on the bright side of earthquakes, can 
we not say that all the greatest qualities of man come 
out in earthquakes ? 

But most nobly, most gloriously, with a splendour 
which almost dazzles the sight, the greatest qualities of 
man have shone forth under religious persecution. 
Hail, then, rack! Hail, thumbscrew! Bring torches 
to the faggots, and let the brave fires of Smithfield burn 
merrily again. Dulce et decorum est pro Christo mort 

A hundred years ago a clergyman of the Church of 
England had the surprising courage to write : 

“The greatest curse which can be entailed upon 
mankind is a state of war. All the atrocious crimes 
committed in years of peace—all that is spent in peace 
by the secret corruptions or by the thoughtless extrava- 
gances of nations—are mere trifles compared with the 
gigantic evils which stalk over the world in a state of 
war. God is forgotten in war—every principle of 
Christian charity trampled upon.” 

But that was a hundred years ago: and the writer, 
being Sydney Smith, had a considerable reputation as a 
humorist. 


DEAN INGE 


By THE DEAN OF EXETER (Dean-Designate of St. Paul's) 


R. INGE has been so long a voice crying in the 
wilderness of our times that it seems incredible 


that we shall hear him no more; but he has determined 


that his long tale of books shall have no further increment 
and in a beautiful little volume* he has written as it 
were a postscript to his works. We may hope that 
he will not take his self-imposed rule of silence too 


literally, and that the pen of one of the best essayists 
of this age will be given occasional exercise. One 


reason which he gives for ceasing to write is refuted 
by the very pages in which he explains it. He thinks 
that his style has deteriorated; but in Vale we find 
it at its best, graceful, vigorous, epigrammatic, rising 
at times, as in the concluding passage, to a simple and 
moving eloquence which is beyond art. 

The Dean makes it clear that he will not write an 
autobiography, nor will he countenance the writing 
of a biography by anyone; but he will not be able to 
prevent attempts being made to estimate his importance 
Mm the history of religious thought. The time for that 
8 not yet, but the book in which he says farewell is 


| almost a challenge to consider the sources of his influence. 


Not least among them may be the fact that he is a 
great writer. At a time when the subject of religion 
is treated either in books of ponderous dullness or in 


| journalese, and philosophy is too often clouded with 


cumbrous technical terms, Dr. Inge has insisted on 
Writing with the lucidity and ease of Berkeley. The 
themes which he has treated have been for the most 
*Vale, By W. R. Inge. (Longmans. . 3s. 6d.) 





aseahd 


part such as did not call out the full resources of prose. 
He has beyond question the art of exposition; but 
scattered here and there are passages which show that 
he had no less the power of narrative and the capacity 
of touching the emotions. The early chapters of Plotinus, 
with their masterly description of the civilization in 
which his hero lived, must have caused many readers 
to wish that their author had exercised more fully the 
magic art of making the dry bones of ecclesiastical 
history live. 

Dr. Inge modestly remarks that he has had the good 
fortune to write on subjects which were becoming 
interesting. We may see something more than fortune 
here; it is an illustration of a quality of mind which 
has enabled him to hold the attention of intelligent 
people. Theologians often appear to enquiring persons 
to be thinking, very acutely and cruditely, about the 
wrong thing. Dr. Inge was always thinking about the 
right thing, about questions which were really burning. 
This is true even when he is engaged in unravelling the 
complexities of Plotinus, for behind the interpretation 
of that mystical metaphysician lurks the problem of 
the value of religious experience as a road to Reality. 
The restless activity which carried him always to the 
front. where the next battle would break out, generally 
just before it began, has not waned with the years. He 
tells us that he was content to leave the further study 
of mysticism to others because he saw that the struggle 
for the future of religion must now centre on the new 
conception of the physical universe which Science is 
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elaborating and the current repudiation of Christian 
ethical standards. 

When Dr. Inge was appointed Dean of St. Paul’s he 
reflected that he was unlikely to become an ecclesiastic. 
If by an ecclesiastic is meant one who allows himself to 
be excessively dominated by tradition and the needs of 
institutional religion, the reflection was just. He has 
sometimes been accused, not altogether without ground, 
of being unduly indifferent to these things, and perhaps 
he has not always been fair to bishops who have to 
govern a Church which includes people of every degree 
of culture and _ intelligence, but his unecclesiastical 
temper has been a chief cause why his voice has carried 
far beyond the so-called “ religious circles.” Men have 
rightly felt that here was a first-rate mind thinking freely 
on the deepest subjects—and often thinking out loud. 
One who thinks freely and out loud lays himself open 
to all kinds of misunderstanding and misrepresentation 
on the part of those who see no necessity for such opera- 
tions. But he has his reward in the respectful attention 
of many who would not listen to an ecclesiastic. Dr. 
Inge has one quality of the really free thinker: he can 
confess to a change of opinion, and some of his admirers 
who have occasionally deplored utterances of his on 
social questions will be glad to notice that he has 
retracted some of the views expressed on unemployment 
in the first edition of England. 

Mr. Shaw has described Dr. Inge as the greatest 
intellectual asset of the Church of England. This judge- 
ment, true as it is, should not lead us to forget his services 
as a spiritual guide. He has given us two books of devotion 


—=—=—=—= 
which are likely to be read long after most of our con. 
temporary religious literature is forgotten, and even in }j 
philosophical works the subject of prayer is frequent) 
directly or indirectly under discussion. The type * 
spirituality for which Dr. Inge has stood is one which has 
a peculiar value for the present time. We often fail t) 
recognize the profound change which has taken ple 
in the presuppositions on which our religious life j 
based. The Dean's lifetime spans a gulf between ty, 
worlds. Brought up in an environment of old-fashion 
Tractarianism he has seen the full impact of criticjsy 
and science upon traditional beliefs. The outcome of the 
impact is not yet clear, but it is obvious enough that tly 
whole system of Christian doctrine and worship is being 
thought out afresh and must be based on foundation 
which are not quite the same as the old. Thomas Carly 
in a prophetic moment, said ‘* Much that used to be takey 
as outward fact must be grasped as inner truth.” Vy 


may agree with this saying without denying thf 


Christianity has and must always have its roots jp 
history. It is Dr. Inge’s supreme merit that, in a day ¢ 
perplexity, he, more than any other living teacher, his 
helped us to keep our eyes fixed on “ the things whic) 
-annot be shaken,”’ on the eternal values, and encouraged 
us to hold fast to the belief that in religious experienc 
at its highest we are in immediate contact with Reality, 
In words which the Dean quotes from Julian of Norvie), 
* Our faith cometh of the natural love of the soi 
and of the clear light of our reason, and of th 
steadfast mind which we have of God in our fir 
making.” 


THE BIG LINER ERA 


By EXCUBITOR 


VERY big ship when she is laid down is condemned 

as too big and every swift ship as too swift and 

on both counts such vessels are classed as uneconomic. 
Of every vessel embodying the latest conceptions of 
the naval architect and marine engineer, interpreting 
the needs of the owner, it has been said, “ She cannot 
pay.” Nearly a century ago Samuel Cunard, fresh 
from his Nova Scotia home, was regarded as courting 
disaster when, having gained the support of Robert 
Napier, the Glasgow engineer, and George Burns and 
David MelIver, the Liverpool shipowners, he built four 
steamers of about 1,150 tons each, the ‘ Britannia,’ 
‘ Arcadia,’ ‘ Caledonia’ and ‘ Columbia,’ with engines 
giving them a speed of 8% knots. When ships 
could steal the wind of heaven, paying no toll, why 
go to the expense of coal for boilers? That was the 
question which was asked on both sides of the Atlantic 
and with particular insistency by the Americans, 
who reposed their faith in their speedy clippers. 
The arguments against every advance in size and 
speed have appeared conclusive to men and women 
of conservative outlook. The liner’ building on 
the Clyde, which the Queen will christen on Wed- 
nesday, is regarded by most people, if they spoke 
frankly, as ‘“‘a white elephant.” She will be of up- 
wards of 80,000 tons gross by the time she is ready 
for service at the beginning of the 1936 season; she 
has engines of about 180,000 horse power; she will 
‘ross the Atlantic at about 30 knots; and she will carry 
the population of no mean town, if count be taken of 
vassengers and crew. It is not surprising that a vessel 
f such colossal size and such unprecedented speed 
should be regarded with suspicion. Why spend so 
much, about £4,500,000, on a single ship of this type 


when for the same money two smaller and useful vesses 


could be built ? 


It may be that life today would be simpler and cheap 
if all researeh had been arrested in every country, say, off 


a means of celebrating Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. But, i 
fact, no power can curb the movements of the minds ¢ 
inquisitive and acquisitive men; the one is alway 


searching for something new and strange and the other iff 


always seeking for new instruments with which to mak 


larger profits. Shrpowners do not discard old vesse.h 


still good for many years’ service so far as their hulls an 
engines are concerned, in sheer folly and invest large sum 
in larger and swifter vessels. They are the victims ( 
conditions beyond their control, conditions applying ne! 
in one country but in many countries. Passengers on th 


one hand, and, on the other, traders with goods to bf 
carried overseas, call the pace of development as soon of 
the research worker has shown exactly how an advanc§ 
can be made. The shipowner who wants to succeed mush 
keep up with the evolution of physieal science as well of 
economic demands or he will find himself in the bank 


ruptey Court. 


We are face to face at the moment with a fo 


ward movement in respect of Transatlantic lines 


The ‘ Mauretania ’ was the queen of the Atlantic. swilte 
in her old age than when she left her builder's yard on th 


Tyne, when the Germans sent down the slipway the eve 


faster liners, the ‘Bremen’ and ‘Europa.’ Tif 
‘ Mauretania’ after 22 years had to surrender the Bhg 
Ribbon of the Atlantic. That blow to British prestt 
occurred as long ago as 1929. Then the Italians bu! 


the * Rex’ and ‘ Conte di Savoia,’ and this enterpt 
reacted on the great French company, which for | 
years has been carrying passengers across the Atlant 
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The French Line designed a larger, longer and more 
speedy ship, the ‘Normandie,’ than was to be found 
under any flag, with, of course, the aid of State funds. 
It is now known that this vessel will be of about 80,000 
tons gross when she is completed in seven or eight 
months’ time. For some time she will be the biggest 
ship on the Atlantic route—until, in fact, the new 
British ship appears. Thus the movement gained 
headway. 

It is no secret that before these foreign liners were 
thought of the Cunard Company had been considering 
plans for the construction of new ships. It had built no 
express liner since the War, such a ship as the Americans, 
constituting from 70 to 80 per cent. of the Atlantic traffic, 
like to travel in. The Cunard tradition had to be carried 
on; speed had to be associated with comfort and safety 
in a type of vessel which would yield dividends to the 
shareholders. Could two ships be built which would do 
the work of three of the existing vessels ? The experts’ 
answer was in the affirmative; but they would be of 
enormous size and, in order to attain the necessary speed, 
would have to be of unprecedented length, upwards of 
1,000 feet, and be provided with engines of greater power 
than had ever been installed in any ship. Such a plan 
involved a vast expenditure, and the next problem, 
which was that of the directors and managers with 
their knowledge of the needs of passengers, was 
could such leviathans be made to pay? That was 
the crucial test, and once figures had been produced 
showing that a profit could be made, no further doubt 
remained as to the wisdom of going forward with the 
scheme. The conditions were, in fact, much the same as 
existed in the early years of the present century when the 
‘Lusitania’ and ‘ Mauretania’ were designed. 

Unless the Cunard Company was to be false to the 

poliey of its founder, it had to build these two liners. 
That the insurance market in London, which dominates 
the world’s shipping, could not cope with such a proposi- 
tion was a detail that was not unforeseen, and the Govern- 
ment intervened, accepting on commercial terms such 
“lines? as underwriters could not take. But what was 
not foreseen was that the bottom would fall out of the bill 
market, making it impossible to provide the building costs 
by the ordinary methods. This emergency, which arose 
alter “ No, 534°’ had been on the stocks for 12 months, 
led to the suspension of work for two years, with conse- 
quent widespread unemployment. At long last the 
Government intervened, but on specific terms. In the 
first place the Treasury was involved in the misfortunes of 
the White Star Line, for guarantees made under the 
Trades Facilities Acts could not be met. In the second 
place, the Atlantic shipping under the German, French, 
Italian and American flags had already been consolidated ; 
competition had become international to an extent un- 
known before. The solution of the difficulties, not of its 
own making, in which the Cunard Company had become 
involved, could be solved, it was held, if it was merged 
with the White Star Line—at any rate, in respect of its 
Atlantic interests. Thus it came about that the oldest of 
the Atlantic liner companies took under its wing its British 
tival of many years, and the Government agreed to 
provide, on terms slightly lower than the market rate, 
the money needed to complete “ No. 534” and to lay 
down the second ship. There is one fundamental differ- 
ence between the British line and its rivals. While the 
latter have some form of subsidy, there is no suggestion 
that the Cunard Company should be subsidized or that it 
should be subject to State control. 


It is in these circumstances that the new British liner 
sabout to take the water in the presence of the King and 





Queen. In a very real sense their Majesties will represent 
the whole nation of islanders, whose interests are in a 
greater degree than is perhaps realized involved in this 
greatest of all ships. The winning of the Blue Ribbon of 
the Atlantic, a much coveted honour, is of importance to 
all the British people. It will be regarded everywhere as 
a sign of their enterprise and courage, and the achicve- 
ment will not be without its influence, as experience 
proves, on their own bearing in the world as well as on 
the opinion of others, and especially the oversea peoples 
of the British Empire. The final verdict on ‘* No, 534” 
when she is in service will be that, whether judged by 
size, speed, comfort or safety, she is the inevitable ship 
and, in association with the far-reaching savings which 
are being effected by the merging of the two Atlantic 
fleets, the ship of economy. 


TABLE-TALK 


By HELEN SIMPSON 


HE present-day dinner table is no longer an arena. 
Its chill surfaces of glass or steel are not warmed by 
the light they throw upwards, chill and ghostly as a glow- 
worm’s gleam: the foods that flit over it are without 
body ; its wines, dismayed or muddied by traffic vibra- 
tion, command interest only for their kick. Rightly, no- 
body lingers at such tables. Which of us now can take his 
twelve courses like a man, with no aid save that of the 
life-giving sorbet in the middle? The conversations 
that decorated pre-War feasts as lightly and unmeaningl:, 
as smilax are dead as mutton, or rather lamb, for mutton 
is the Peter Pan of proteins ; on menus at least it never 
grows up, and so can never die. Dinner-table talk nowa- 
days is brazen. The man on my right may say to me: 
“What's your name? Mine’s Blugg. That was my 
grandfather who got ten years for fraud the other day. 
I tout cars for a living. What's your job?” No room 
is left here for those pretty exchanges that went by rule 
like a bout with foils. What sport is there in such a 
grandfather, blurted out in the first minute ? He should 
have taken half an hour to elicit amid a dozen delicious 
titillations, wondering just how far one might go, and 
what attitude to strike when at last, obliquely, he was 
arrived at. 

I regret this present-day bluntness, as an old gentleman 
renowned for his hands with a horse may regret the passing 
of tandems. Let me say without any false modesty, 
being modern for once, that I was good at the little lost 
conversational games: finding out a neighbour's pro- 
fession, his politics, his favourite sport, and all without 
once emploving the direct question, which ranked with 
shooting a sitting bird as the mark of the social 
clod. 

However, one evening very lately chance threw down 
to me something like one of the old challenges. My 
right-hand neighbour was enigmatic ; whether cautious, 
terrified or dumb I could not at first make out. He 
seemed to have none of the ordinary reflexes. At last it 
became clear that he was simply shy. When I saw this 
I let him alone, and began a monologue which lasted 
through the fish. A spaniel-like gratitude showed in the 
eyes, which now and then were lifted my way above a 
fork. When I had done, and was about to turn left, the 
shy man, in dread of the more forbidding and as yet 
untried woman on his right, with a kind of timid violence, 
as a rabbit will bite, said : 


“TI believe I know somebody you know, old Jve 
Anderson.” 


sees Fr 
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I have never had an acquaintance or friend called any- 
thing like that, but to say so would have nipped this 
conversational bud too cruelly. Here at last was a test of 
skill, and it was with something of the ancient glow that 
I answered : 

“Of course, Joe! Tell me, what’s he doing now ? ” 

‘** He’s over this side,” said the shy man, giving away 
the first point, for this is a phrase only used with reference 
to the Atlantic. Australians and Canadians come home 
for a trip; Indian and African exiles get leave ; Conti- 
nentals are over on a visit. 


“Then why hasn’t he been to sce me?” I asked 
indignantly. 

‘** Well,” answered the shy man, dubiously, “ he 
mightn’t like to. His wife, you know.” 

Now this might have meant one of three things: that 
Joe’s wife was recently dead ; that she was drunken, or 
delicate ; or that she was jealous, and did not care 
for Joe to see old friends. I played for safety, told 
the truth. 

** She’s since my time, I think. Anyhow, I’ve never 
met her.” 

‘IT suppose not. He keeps her rather dark. Not that 
it’s anything to be ashamed of, really ; I mean, I suppose 
all of us are the unnatural ones, really. Only it’s funny 
to think of Joe.” 


This offered an embarrassment of conjecture. Un- 
natural—what is natural? To eat vegetables, perhaps. 
But one does not keep vegetarians dark. Nothing to be 
ashamed ofan Oxford Grouper ? They have no use for 
bushels. I played for time with a safe one, marvelling 
at the shy man’s release from his bondage, and marking 
that the excitement which freed him, and was connected 
with Joe’s wife, must mean something altogether out of 
the way. 

** She keeps him in order, I expect,”’ I said. 

My neighbour disclaimed this at once, with a great air 
of being fair to all concerned. 

“ Oh no, I'll say that for her. It wouldn't do for him 
—business and so on. She doesn’t insist on his following 
suit——” He broke off, and actually laughed. ‘* Well, 
that’s the wrong way to put it, but you know what I 
mean.” 


I did, or thought so. That demi-semi joke was the 
clue, and I followed it up at once along the lines of my 
guess. 

* Poor Joe! It’s all right for home-life, I suppose. 
But what about parties ? Don’t they tend rather to get 
together ? ” 


“Do they? All the time. Some of them look all 
right. One thing Joe says, it’s ruined the Folies Bergéres 
for him.” 

After that there was no room for doubt. I could place 
Joe. He was one of those Americans for whom Parisian 
choruses strip, whose naive undying confidence in French 
wickedness keeps the tourist trade alive, but who had 
respect nevertheless for womankind and his wife’s whims 
as befitted the citizen of a matriarchy. The wife, kept 
dark, but not for any reprehensible reason; whose 
behaviour was more natural than ours, really; for 
whose idiosyncrasy. suit was the wrong word—she, of 
course, was a nudist. 

As the talk swung centre, following a question from the 
host, I leaned back comfortably with my claret under my 
nose. Somehow and suddenly it seemed to have im- 
proved ; but I daresay the remembered whiff of older 
vintages lent it bouquet. 


——, 


THEATER 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN) 


IE bedeutenden Berliner Theaterkritiker, soweit ,, 

nicht Deutschland freiwillig oder gezwungen ye. 

lassen haben, machen angesichts der neuen Saison no) 
einmal schnell Bilanz. 


Der Riickblick, den sie auf die verflossene Spielzei 
werfen, ist kein guter. Nach einigen Experimenten, », 
denen auch die Stiicke des fritheren Expressioniste, 
Hanns Johst, wie “Schlageter,” ‘‘ Luther” usw. gehiren, 
kehrte man schnell zu den alten Klassikern zuriick, 4, 


das Publikum in Scharen aus dem Theater lief. Dan F 


9 


begann der Siegeszug “* Jolanthes,” eines preisgekrénte, 
Schweines, das lebend auf der Biihne spielte, von “ (hg. 


leys Tante,” einem Verkleidungs-Schwank und yo 


** Altheidelberg,” jenem romantischen  Studenten-yn( 
Prinzenstiick, das Jahrzehnte hindurch die Trinendriisey 
der alten Semester angeregt hat. Dazwischen wurde, 
fiir die Fremden und fiir die Jugend, die Klassike 
gegeben, Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, um so beriihmte; 
Schauspielern das Rollenstudium zu ersparen, 


In den Ferien waren siimtliche Theater bis auf dre 7 


geschlossen. 


Hier war aber auch der sehr leicht. © 


geschiirzte Sommergeist zu.Gast. Nun hat das Deutsche 


Kiinstlertheater begonnen. Wo friiher eine moderne 
Experimentierbiihne war, die unter anderem Eugene 
O'Neill herausbrachte, treibt jetzt der zur Biihne zuriick- 
gekehrte Filmstar Dolly Haas als Scampolo sein 
Wesen. 

In den Pliinen der anderen repriisentativen Bithnen, 
wie Schauspielhaus, Deutsches Theater und Volksbiihne 
herrschen die sogenannten Schauspielerstiicke vor. Fs 
wird weniger nach dem Inhalt der Stiicke gefragt als naci 
der Rolle. Und der Schauspieler beherrscht noch immer 
Berlin, solange die dramatische Produktion  stockt, 
bemerkt der kliigste und wendigste der in Berlin geblie- 
nen Rezensenten, Herbert Ihering, ebenso anziiglicheb 
wie melancholisch. 


Was wird nun in diesen Tagen dem Berliner Publikun 


geboten ? ‘ Kénig Lear” und “ Ein Glas Wasser” im 
Schauspielhaus, das Staatstheater ist; ‘‘ Wie es Euch 
gefallt ’ und “ Heilige Johanna ” im Deutschen Theater; 
‘““Spielereien einer Kaiserin” von Dauthendey im 


Schillertheater. Also cbensowenig vom Nationalismw § 


wie vom Sozialismus. 
Rollenstiicke. 


Alte, ehrwiirdige, wohlerprobte 


Neben diesem Spielplan sollen, vorerst im Staats 7 
theater und in den Kammerspielen, sogenannte Studios © 


eingerichtet werden, cine Studierbiihne, die von Max 


Reinhardt seinerzeit errichtet wurde und heute von dei 7 
Herren Griindgens und Hilpert fiir die Not des Theater © 
nutzbar gemacht werden soll. Man will dort den Kamp! 7 
gegen die Vernachlissigung der Sprache aufnehmei, § 
sowie zu einer Art Gemeinschaftsarbeit zwischen Diehte 7 
und Darsteller kommen. Mit anderen Worten, da 7 
Kollektiv der Piscator-Biihnen soll wieder auferstehi. § 


Es soll versucht werden, das Niveau der deutsche 
Biihnen, das im Vorjahr erschreckend tief war, jetzt um 


jeden Preis zu heben. So will man im Staatstheate | 


Jannings, Kayssler, Klépfer und Krauss nebeneinande 
beschiftigen. Aber es bleibt abzuwarten, ob dic 
Anhiufung von Stars auf die Dauer den Konsumentet. 
das ist das Publikum, befriedigen wird, wenn der Sto! 
und der Inhalt der Spiele zeitlos und unaktuell bleibt. 
So gelangt die Kritik zu der Skepsis, dass Kunst nicht nv! 


eine Anschauungsfrage, sondern auch eine Personenfragt f 


sei. Eine Fragestellung, die mit Recht verbliifft. 
F. G. 
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: ° of the moral influence that Great Britain, in spite of all the 
Communication timidities and hesitations of its foreign policy, still possesses. 


The League Assembly at Work 
[To the Editor of Tux Srrcraror.] 

sir —The mood of the Assembly this year is one of cautious 
s, very different from the atmosphere of last 
October. If the delegates have abandoned the beliefs of 
the ‘twenties, that they could create in Geneva “a brave 
new world,” they have at any rate acquired a determina- 
tion to make the old world as tolerable a place as possible. 

Mr. De Valera’s diatribe against the intrigues in hotel 
(quaintly translated in at least one English news- 
paper as “* intrigues in hotel bed-rooms **) found little support 
among the mass of the delegates. It is recognized that 
these hotel conversations form the most valuable part of the 
League’s deliberations. Sir John Simon, for instance, has 
been able to have full and frank talks with Herr Schuschnigg, 
which would have been difficult, if not impossible, without 
the meeting-ground of Geneva. It is by this means of 
negotiation that the objections put forward by Norway to 
oining in the embargo against the export of arms to Bolivia 
and Paraguay have been successfully overcome, 


hopefulnes: 


rooms 


There is a new and welcome realism about the proceedings 
of the Assembly. The diehard argument that the League 
of Nations is a talking-shop has not been borne out at the 
Fourteenth Assembly. It was two days before the general 
discussion was opened. The President appealed for speakers, 
but there were none forthcoming. ‘The old hands looked 
back with regret to the early days of the middle ’twenties, 
when there were more speakers than could be accommodated 
in the time. This reluctance to orate has, however, its good 
side. It does indicate a realization of the gravity of the 
problems at issue and a deep sense of the responsibility that 
any delegate takes upon himself in dilating upon them. 

One wishes, however, that there could be some representa- 
tion of that invaluable adjunct to the House of Commons— 
the distinguished private member. The fact that every 
delegate represents a Government has a stifling effect on the 
exchange of ideas, and prevents Geneva from becoming, 
as it ought to be, the sounding-board of the world. What 
is lacking is the kind of speech that an Austen Chamberlain 
era Lloyd George is able to make in debates on foreign 
affairs at Westminster when out of office. 

Sueh speeches as there have been have certainly not 
lucked interest. The refusal of Colonel Beck, the Polish 
Minister, to operate any further the minority treaties has 
been the sensation so far of this year’s session. Everyone 
felt, as this smooth-faced militarist with the record of the 
dashing cavalry leader in the Russo-Polish war of 1920 was 
repudiating, without a trace of emotion, the treaties that 
had brought his country into existence, that they were 
watching a new grouping of European relationships. There 
was a general impression that the traditional alliance between 
Poland and France was being strained to breaking point. 
{t was confirmed by M. Barthou’s speech the following 
day. Though his protest was framed in language no less 
temperate than that of Sir John Simon, it was delivered 
far more emphatically. It was clear from the expression 
on Colonel Beck’s face, as he listened to the two speeches, 
which of them he more resented. 

There is no doubt that the alliance between Germany and 
Poland is stronger than was first realized. It is regarded 
as important that the repudiation of Poland’s obligations 
to her minorities under the treaties has provoked no protest 
from Germany, From conversation with the Polish delegates, 
I gather that they firmly believe that the present German- 
Polish pact will continue beyond the prescribed ten years. 
They really are of opinion that the Polish Corridor, like 
Alsace-Lorraine, has been written-off by the German Govern- 
ment as a loss that cannot be recovered. 

Colonel Beck’s speech had one advantage. It brought 
Sir John Simon to the rostrum, He had not intended to 
speak in the general debate, but the moment Colonel Beck 
had delivered his ultimatum he decided that he must answer 
it. The result was an admirable performance. Sir John’s 
speech was short, pointed, restrained, straightforward, in 
fact, the model of what the utterance of a Great Power ought 
tobe. Its effect on the delegates was an impressive illustration 


It is something that has no relation to armies and navies 
or an increased air force. It emphasized the tragedy of 
Great Britain’s failure to realize it in these years of crisis. 

The other dominating issue at this year’s Assembly has, 
of course, been the admission of Russia. The prolonged 
and slightly ridiculous chase of M. Litvinoff round the Lake 
with successive draft invitations which at the same time 
had to maintain the dignity of the League and not offend 
the highly sensitive susceptibilities of Russia is now over, 
and by the time this letter is published the Soviet Govern- 
ment will be a member of the League with a seat on the 
Council. It would be an exaggeration to say that her entry 
is received here with enthusiasm. ‘There is considerable 
apprehension as to how she will use the power of veto with 
which her membership of the Council endows her, and also 
as to the possibility in the not distant future of a further 
embroilment with Japan. But despite this, there is an almost 
universal feeling that the advantages of Russia coming 
into the League far outweigh the disadvantages of her 
remaining outside it. 

The only other topic that has been of immediate concern 
this week has been the measures necessary to ensure the 
continued independence of Austria. Herr Schuschnigg’s 
speech was not impressive. It was far too long and his 
defence of Austria’s efforts to create the Corporate State 
was laboured and unconvincing. ‘There is a widespread 
feeling that the Austrian Government is far too much dis- 
posed to leave the defence of her country to her neighbours 
and is not taking the necessary measures to make an 
effective contribution to it herself. Active discussions, 
though at present they are confined to hotel rooms, how- 
ever, are proceeding on a regional pact similar to that of 
Locarno, to stabilize the existing position in Austria. To 
this Great Britain would adopt, I understand, an attitude 
similar to that she adopted in the case of the projected 
Eastern Locarno. She would promise her blessing, but 
not active participation involving armed _ intervention. 
The Government will not consent to the assumption of 
full commitments for a second Belgium. The main difficulty 
in the way of a regional pact is the jealousy and suspicion 
that characterize the relations of Italy and Jugo-Slavia. 
There is apparently no contact at all between their respective 
delegations. The only satisfactory feature in the Austrian 
situation is the declaration by Herr Schuschnigg that Austria 
can maintain itself as a separate economic unit. 

There is, unhappily, no sign that the League of Nations 
spirit has infected Anglo-Irish relations. Mr. De Valera 
regarded the failure of the delegates of the Empire to support 
his candidature for the Vice-Presidency of the Assembly 
as a personal slight. In consequence, he declined to attend 
the official dinner of the Empire delegation. A pretty comedy 
followed when he subsequently appeared at a luncheon 
given by Sir John Simon to M. Barthou. Sir John Simon, 
though he was not aware that he had invited him, greeted 
him cordially, and began introducing him to his guests. 
The plans of the luncheon-table were hurriedly altered, but 
halfway through the process of introduction De Valera 
realized that he had made a mistake. He had come to 
Simon’s luncheon-party in mistake for that being given at 
the same time and in the same hotel by the Chinese 
delegation. 

The incident has been the one comic relief in a reassuring, 
but so far unexciting Assembly. With the arrival of the 
Soviet delegation and also the thrashing out in committee 
of the Polish minority question the proceedings should 
liven up this week.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your GeNEVA CORRESPONDENT. 








Dimect subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify Tur Spectator office BEFORE MipDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 


been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Eden End.” By J. B. Priestley. At the Duchess Theatre 
THERE was little to choose for dramatic merit between Mr. 
Priestley’s two previous plays; in both one admired the 
ingenuity of the plot and the technical skill with which it was 
resolved, in both one felt that one would without regret have 
sacrificed some of the virtuosity in favour of a less circum- 
seribed theme. In both, in fact, one was entertained rather 
than moved, satisfied rather than stimulated. In Eden End 
the case is altered. The play has fewer obviously dramatic 
qualities than its predecessors, there is no ‘ plot,’ in the 
mechanical sense of the term, to be so dexterously resolved, 
the theme is broader, the treatment is more naturalistic. If 
the final impression is only of a qualified success, the success 
one imagines is one of no common kind, Eden End is by a long 
way Mr. Priestley’s best and most valuable play, and lacks 
only a little the sense of saturation in its subject and the 
compulsion that one notices in an achieved masterpiece. 

The curtain rises on the sitting-room of Dr. Kirby’s house 
at Eden End. The date is October, 1912 ; the atmosphere is 
that of the end of a period. In his youth Dr. Kirby had 
chosen the assured competence of a general practitioner in a 
provincial town in place of the more spectacular but less 
certain rewards of a specialist in London. Now, approaching 
the end of his career, he is mildly regretful of his discretion. 
He has two daughters : in the elder, Stella, he finds to admire 
the courage which he himself had lacked. Eight years ago 
she left Eden End for the stage ; he has had no news of her 
for three years, but despite this silence assumes that by now 
she will be a famous actress. Lilian, the younger daughter, 
has remained at home to keep house for her father, and to 
nurse an undeclared passion for a local landowner called 
Geoffrey Farrant, who was once in love with Stella. They 
have a brother, Wilfrid, a noisy young man whose tastes 
incline to jazz and barmaids. The domestic background 
suggests immobility and a rather desperate restraint. 

It is Wilfrid’s reverence for an actress and not his affection 
for a sister that makes his welcome of Stella effusive when she 
suddenly reappears—-a little down at heel and plainly not the 
leading actress of her father’s dreams. Lilian, who has always 
been jealous of her sister's bid for freedom, is chilly : she ex- 
tracts from Stella the confession that she is married, and that 
her marriage, like her career on the stage, has been a failure. 
She is separated from her husband, and her acting has been not 
before London audiences but in touring companies in the prov- 
inees. Lilian resents her return, and tells her so. When she 
sees that Geoffrey Farrant still prefers Stella to herself, she 
sends for Stella’s husband, Charles Appleby, a man with the 
tastes of her brother Wilfrid and with as much of the great actor 
in him as there is of the great actress in his wife. It is difficult 
for Stella, while he is about, to maintain the illusion of success 
upon which for the moment her father’s contentment and her 
own self-esteem depend. She surrenders to her sister's 
strategy, and telling her father that they have both received 
an important engagement joins forces again with her husband 
and leaves Eden End. 

Such a summary does nothing to indicate the skill with 
which Mr. Priestley has made real the atmosphere of Eden 
End, nor the deftness with which the interest of the audience 
in it is sustained without the use of constant action. The 
centre of the play is in the distrust and conflict of the two 
sisters, and the scenes between them, which act upon the other 
elements in the play and unify them in movement in a single 
direction, are the scenes written with the greatest subtlety and 
discernment. Elsewhere one was aware of a slight con- 
fusion of aim. The first act proceeds in rather too casual and 
too leisurely a way: one of the characters belongs to a 
dramatic convention. different from the remainder: some of 
the dialogue is too high-pitched to cohere with the naturalistic 
flow of the rest of it. These are faults which could easily be 
mended, and they do not. in any case, detract considerably 
from the play's effect. It is admirably acted by a talented 
cast, in which Mr. Ralph Richardson, Miss Alison Leggatt 
and Miss Beatrix Lehmann are most conspicuous. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 


“Evensong.” At the Tivoli 

Tue arrival of the talkies gave film producers new Musicgl 
opportunities, but they have seldom been very happily 
seized. We have suffered too often from that tap-roo 
chorus of yokels who suddenly break into three-part harmon 
or from the sickly interruptions of some Hollywood crooner 
cast as the hero of an inconsequent musical comedy, Thy 
problem of blending musie with screen narrative is certain} 
not easy, but it is well worth tackling, for an effective Musical 
background is able to give film imagery a peculiar vitality 
carrying the story along on a flowing current of sounj 
One solution is to make your heroine a prima donna, x 
is done in Evensong; but even so a considerable degree 
of skill is necessary if the arias are not to hold up th 
action, 

Evensong, freely adapted from the novel by Mr. Beverly 
Nichols, has a fairly conventional plot and attempts m 
great originality in its treatment of human character, By 
Victor Saville has directed it with uncommon. ingenuity. 
and Miss Evelyn Laye, as the prima donna, reveals unsi. 
pected powers both as a singer and as an actress. The story 
follows her career from her early ambitions through he 
mature triumphs to her final decline ; and Mr. Saville ix 
particularly successful in using the musical interludes to 
punctuate and illustrate the flow of time. <A. strong cay 
includes Fritz Kortner as Irela’s sardonically loyal manager; 
Emlyn Williams as the unlucky friend of her early Irish 
days; and Madame Conchita Supervia as the youthful rival 
who at last takes all the applause. It is greatly to Miss Laye’s 
credit that she faces this formidable competition with courage 
and suecess; she and Mr, Saville have together produced 


a picture which is perhaps the best British musical drama 


yet made. 

“Sing as We Go.” At the Plaza 
In farce there is always a tendency to social hatred, and in 
melodrama an opposite tendency to a kind of social her- 
worship. The farcical hero is surrounded by more or les 


grotesque types whom he eventually outwits ; he is Ishmael F 
revenging himself on a society which he both hates and f 


fears. In melodrama the characters are all, in a sens, 
heroic ; even the villain, with his glittering jewellery and 
his twirled moustaches, invites the audience to gaze with 


awe and envy at a world of masterful passions far remove! 
from the drabness of everyday life. An unusual merit of F 


Sing as We Go, written by J. B. Priestley for Miss Gracie 
Fields and directed by Basil Dean, is that its farcical spirit 
is combined with a shrewdly observant realism not distorted 
by disguised contempt. 

Mr. Priestley has not troubled to construct much of a 
plot—his story simply follows the adventures at Blackpool 
of Grace Platt, an out-of-work mill-girl—but he has devised 
a handsome variety of comedy episodes. The boarding: 
house sequence, after Grace has taken a job as maid-of-al- 
work, is a good example of the film’s style. It ends in the 
slapstick manner with Grace emptying a plate of soup over 
a stout boarder’s head ; but it gives also a vivid and pungent 
impression of the whole atmosphere of one of Blackpool’s 
more democratic holiday establishments. Afterwards. the 
story takes Grace through a variety of other jobs—as 4 
clairvoyante’s assistant, as a toffee-seller, and as a conjurers 
‘*vanishing lady’; and Miss Fields—though it was 4 
mistake to give her a seriously sentimental song toward 
the end—goes through it all with her usual verve and 
infectious good humour. She is well supported, 0. 
by a carefully chosen cast; and Mr. J. R. Gregson, as the 
landlady’s furtive husband, and Miss Maire O'Neill, as the 
clairvoyante, are conspicuous in making the most of brie! 
appearances. 

GENERALLY RELEASED NEXT WEEK. 

Viva Villa! Wallace Beery as the Mexican bandit 
Story frankly idealized but full of graphically adventurous 
episodes spaciously produced and finely photographed. 

Cyares Davy. 
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Music A Broadcasting Calendar 
Monatt and Haydn at the “Proms,” FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2st 
«qerrmty sad,” said a distinguished-looking gentleman 6,36 Keyboard Talk—Beethoven: Professor D. F. Tovey, 
who was sitting near me one night at the Queen's Hall last Mus.Doc. N. 
week, in the pause that followed the end of the slow movement 6.50 In Your Grote: G i. Middleton N. 
of Mozart’s G minor Symphony. But whether he referred to 7-30 Trial for the Flitch, relayed from Bourne (Lines). .., M.R 
the music or to the performance I could not tell, for Sir Henry = 8.90 Promenade Concert—Beethoven Programme: B.B.C. 
Wood and his orchestra were already galumphing into the Symphony Orchestra, Eva Turner, Eda Kersey. Arias 
Minuet before my neighbour could elucidate his comment. (Fidelio), Romances for Violin and Orchestra, Eroica 
It was, anyhow, a sorry performance, accurate enough in the Symphony Pe 08 oe “4 = <3 -- LR. 
ietter, apart from those sentimental prolongations of the more 10.00 Song Recital: Jo Vincent. Handel, Schubert, Brahms .. N. 
tender melodies, but sadly deficient in the spirit of Mozart's ’ Na te 
music. Its subtlety is not to be conveyed by a bluff bluntness SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22nd 
of manner nor its sensuousness by the mere expedient of 10-45 What Shall I hoot ?: Mrs. Belloc Lowndes N. 
slowing down the pace. 6.45 Pianoforte Recital : Eileen Atkins «s N. 
/ : its 7-30 Rounds and Catches: Midland Wireless Singers ae M.R. 
The interpretation of Mozart is, indeed, one of the most 8.00 Promenade Concert: B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, in 
dificult tasks a performer can undertake. There is some Souez, Heddle Nash, Temianka. Rossini, Handel, 
yolatile essence in his music which evaporates: under faulty Mozart, Ravel, &c pars 
treatment. This elusive element will not yield its quality 
either to robust handling such as Sir Henry Wood’s nor to the SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd 
finicking touch of the violinist, who in this same programme 1.30 Violin Recital : Zacharewitsch N. 
reduced the Concerto - A toa thing of pay prettiness. 4.30 London Symphony Orchestra, cond. Sir Landon Ronald. L.R 
The secret lies, I believe, in a unique combination of strength 5.30 The New Christendom—I. The Field is the World : Sir 
and delicacy, of sublime grandeur and the most subtle charm. Evelyn Wrench, C.M.G., LL.D. N. 
From the musicological point of view it is the combination of 5.4; Chamber Music : Stratton String Quartet, Irene Kohler. 
Italian vocal music with the new but already complex instru- Haydn, Brahms, Borodin ; , N. 
mental form evolved in Germany. Therein lies the secret of 7.55 Religious Service from W hitefield’ s Vehaiinahe : Rev. 
its interpretation. While the structure, being large, must be Albert D. Belden rs ee ee UN 
firmly held and not meddled with, since that would alter the 8.90 Religious Service from the Studio: Ven. A. E. J. 
stresses and put it out of shape, the melodies must be sung by Rawlinson, D.D.- ae. SL ol +. LR. 
the orchestra with as near an approach as possible to the ideal 9:5. Melodies of Christendom —8: Sit Walford Davies and , 
of human vocalization. It is, above all else, a question of line, the Wireless Singers es pe ad N. 
of the shaping of that line into well-articulated phrases ance ee eee eee Organ Music Dr. Seay nea 
pimé I , from the Song School, Peterborough Cathedral .. .. MR. 
Since the kind of singing we usually hear nowadays is 
unfortunately no guide, I must seek an example elsewhere. A MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th 
performance of the “* Haffner” Symphony conducted by 10.45 The Family Album : S. R. Littlewood - of N. 
Toscanini, which was broadcast from Salzburg last month, 11.30 German Dialogue (for schools)—‘“ Beim Zahnarzt ’ 
will serve my purpose better than anything else. Whatever Ernst Deissmann, Dr. Jur., Irmgard Herrmann N. 
may have been the falsifications of transmission and reception 6.30 Science in the Making : Gerald Heard N. 
—the result was not very satisfactory—the beautiful shapeli- 6.45 The Cinema: Miss C. A. Lejeune , ~ - N. 
ness of every phrase from first bar to last was patent to the 8.00 Promenade Concert—W agner Programme : B.B.C. Sym- 
ear, Rach note seemed to be graded in volume and duration phony Orchestra, Stiles Allen, Tudor Davies . N. 
to the next one with an accuracy which was almost miraculous 19-15 Berlin College of Music Choir, cond. Theodor Warner. : 
and is certainly not to be expected of a hard-worked orchestra Mozart, Haydn, Cherubini, &c. N. 
during the Promenade season. The point is, however, not how 
far Sir Henry Wood's performance fell below Toscanini’s TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th 
achievement of the nearest thing to an ideal interpretation of — 3.35 Topic of the Week—In Search of Facts: Lt.-Col. Sir 
Mozart I have heard, but the fact that he never aimed at that Arnold Wilson, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., D.S.O. N. 
quality which made for its perfection. 6.50 Group Listening : Professor J. H. Nicholson , «eo 
Haydn, who shared this particular programme with Mozart ie re ral — ee N 
is more robust and came off better. What he lacks in sub- Fanta ae BBC. Sinton Cieitieine, io 
limity of conception and subtlety of expression he makes up Heming, Szigeti. Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, Bax, &c. L.R. 
with the fertility of his musical invention. The “Horn  ,5.55 Scrapbook for 19to—a Microphone Medley N. 
Signal” Symphony, which was played on this occasion, 
contains at least one outstanding example of his ability to WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th 
create an impression of profound beauty by the most simple 2.50 Launching the New Cunarder ‘ 534.’ Their Majesties the 
and straightforward means. The end of the slow movement, King and Queen at Clydebank N. 
scored only for strings and horns, sounds as lovely to the ear —¢_,.. Books in General: G. K. Chesterton : De He N. 
as anything i as lovely as the passage 8.00 Promenade Concert—Brahms Programme: B.B.C. Svm- 
at the close of the slow movement in Elgar's first Symphony. phony Orchestra, Myra Hess. Concerto No. 2 in B flat, 
It is less complex than these imaginings of a more sophisticated Symphony No. I in C minor.. N. 
orchestral technique, but it is not less ravishing to the ear. 
It may be that there is some conventional padding in this THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th 
movement, but as a whole this Symphony must have im- 11.20 Districts of England—I. A Walk to School on the Wilt- 
pressed any intelligent listener with the greatness of a shire Downs: A. G. Street (for the schools : ie N. 
composer, who is even now too often written down as a genial +.20 The British Association Meeting at Aberdeen: “ Anthro- 
and facile spinner of music and insulted with the derogatory pology and Social Problems *: Lord Raglan i N. 
nickname, at first affectionately applied, of ** Papa.” 8.00 Pre erate Camcect Vaughan Williams Programme : 
alga side of the eighteenth century was represented by B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, Keith Falkner, Marie Wilson N. 
aydn’s Feldpartita in B flat for wind-instruments, one of : ' : ak a nse ; 
those hae Divertimenti which we have too few oppor- Foundations of English Music, directed by Sie Richard Terry N. 
tunities of hearing. The ideal way to hear such works is out From Plainsong to Purcell. 
of doors under the conditions for which they were designed. — Friday, Sept. 21st. (7-10) Early Tudor Church Music. 
It says much for the excellence of the B.B.C. wind-players that Monday, Sept. 24th (7.05) } 
the Feldpartita sounded altogether delightful in spite of the Tuesday, Sept. 250 (6.30) \ Tudor Church Music : Latin Motets. 
Nia as altos 5 spite Of ThE = Wednesday, Sept. 26th (7.05) | 


handic ap. DyNELEY Hussey. 


Thursday, 


Sept. 27th (6.30) J 
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Primitive Farms 

Those of us who are in the neighbourhood of modern 
farms, much more those familiar with the lumbering, but 
efficient monsters known as harvester-threshers, may have 
difficulty in believing how primitive are the methods of 


husbandry at extreme points. The most extreme, if a 
double superlative is allowable, is probably the West of 
Treland. It is the ultima Thule of agriculture. From an 
English farm where the ploughs have already followed the 
cutter-and-binder go to Connemara and believe what you 
see if you can, As you drive along a road near the coast 
you see a group of men and women on hill-top tossing their 
arms as if engaged in some outlandish form of worship ; but 
the goddess they worship is Ceres, They are engaged in 
shaking the corn ears in a sheet so that the wind, on that 
windy spot, may blow away the chaff; and on the lee side 
collect a few starveling stock to consume the unwonted 
riches. The group are acting as human windmills. If the 
corn on any farm or holding thereabouts is cut by a scythe, 
it is quotable as an example of this modern mechanization. 
The sickle (or hagging hook or what you will) is the commoner 


weapon, 
* * * * 


A Double Crop 

Our English farmers have been exulting in rare yields of 
pure bred wheats, even up to eight quarters of Yeoman or 
Little Joss ; but they will hardly rival the very small holder 
of Connemara or Donegal, for he gathers two harvests in 


one. A field, being cut carefully with the sickle, is as green 
as it is yellow; for the grassy weeds are as numerous as 
the straws. As each sheaf is cut, the reaper carefully 


separates the tares from the corn. The green sheaves are 
piled in one heap, the yellow in another ; and thus the tilled 
field yields both a corn crop and a hay crop simultaneously. 
In Goldsmith’s phrase, it may be true that * Half a tillage 
mocks the smiling plain,” but it is not a dimidiata seges, for 
the crop is not half but double! In such places agricultural 
depression when it comes is almost wholly a result of bad 
seasons, as in the old days. The money earnings are infinitely 
small, and the first function of the holding is to find food 
and fodder for the farmer’s family and his stock, 
* ok * * 


Skye or Achill? 

Many an Irish countryman, as indeed many a Scottish, 
is aided by little local industries, of which peat is the most 
important. It gives warmth to the neighbours of the many 
Irish hags, in mid Ireland as in the West, and to the poorer 
inhabitants of Skye, for example, very much in the same 
fashion as the poplar trees to many French villagers. The 
peat and the trees save winter from being a dead season, 
By the West Coast of Ireland are other little industries 
sometimes alleged to be extinct by remoter critics. That 
queer weed which was at one time marketed very widely 
as “‘ Iceland Moss” is reaped in some quantity for the sake 
of its ** thickening * qualities and is doubtless as wholesome 
as it is effective. The Kelp industry still keeps alive and 
seaweed is found to be a most potent manure. In some 
western regions, of which Skye is one, the visitor laments 
the obvious decay of old sources of wealth, especially the 
sea fisheries. Boats are fewer and the stone barriers built 
for netting fish have: long since fallen into ruin, West 
Ireland is a special haunt of the lobster, and some of the 
efforts to revive the valuable industry in bays where lack of 
transport has half destroyed it are not altogether vain. 

* * * * 


The Fuchsia Hedge 

Atlantic winds are unfavourable to trees. What starveling 
groves of stunted trees sloping (like Orion) from the west 
one sees on the coast of Wales; but these winds are for the 
most part soft and warm and peculiarly favourable to some 
exotic plants. The hedge of the country in North-West 


Ireland is not quick or briar or blackberry or hornbeam or 
but of all unexpected plants fuchsia, imported, it is 
It flowers gloriously, 
even when cut and trimmed as severely as a suburban privet 
or Lonicera Nitida. 


nut : 
locally alleged, from South America. 


In our more inland gardens a fuchsia 


COUNTRY LIFE 


en nately 





of much the same variety is usually herbaceous, jt 4, 
appears in winter, to reappear, we hope, when the Weather 
is warmer ; and you cannot countenance a herbaceous hedy 
These Irish hedges of fuchsia are as surprising and as lovely 
as the hedges of geranium and of passion flower that stan} 
the English visitor to Australia, What a country for ty 
naturalist, whatever his peculiar interest. The small bin 
are as few as the big birds (especially gulls, waders and hayy 
are many ; and those who are lucky see the chough and t 
golden cagle, though Scotland, not Ireland, is the cag, 
favourite home. It is remarkable, at least in my rathe 
limited knowledge of the west, that birds grow tamer ay 
tamer the farther west you travel. As for insects the drive 
of a car has some ado to avoid hawk-moth and other cate. 
pillars, so big and. splendid, that they are. observable on thy 
plain surface from a surprising distance. 


* * * ok 
£60 Cottages 
We have been discussing much and with no little heat th: 
building of cheap cottages in English villages. Could we, | 
wonder, take any hints from Ireland ? Everywhere and am. 
where you see, beside the old hovels, new cottages set up anj, 
though they are infinitely better than the old (now whol 























used as stables and stalls) their cost is less than £100 ani q 





may be (I am told) as low as £60. They are not of cour 
imitable, or inimitable. The floors are of concrete, th 
rooms are three in number and the type is the bungaloy, 






But they are not bungaloid, not ugly, and generally if 





the landscape well, if humbly. They are no blot on th 
blue hills. Indeed in one glorious—and truthful—poster on 
admires the picturesqueness of the cottage only less than th 
colour of the slopes. No greater boon could be promised ti 
our rural communities than the perfecting of a cheap ani 
comely cottage. 
credit of West Lancashire and, of course, the Sutton Trust, 
* * * * 







Migrant Birds 


A passage, to which the attention of students of bird mign- 


tion ought to be directed, appears from a Palestine correspo 


dent in the latest (and best) number of The Countrymai. 
Such sights are very rarely vouchsafed, and records of tl 


migration of one species are much commoner than such if 





mixed bag as this, reported by W. H. P. to the one quarter! 
that has news in it. 


“Spring had only just come to the little valley among tl 
barren red mountains of the Lebanon. We awoke to find th 
whole valley swarming with birds. Where before 
hardly a bird to be seen, now every bush and every tree was alit 
with them, all fidgeting about, eagerly snapping up the earl 
insects. The majority were Blackeaps, Chiffchaffs and Gari 
Warblers, with a sprinkling of Barred Warblers, while here at 
there we caught a glimpse of Pied Flycatchers and Redstar®, 
and down in the herbage by the side of the stream were Nightingale 
from which came bursts of song. Several times we heard t 
queer catlike calls of Golden Orioles. All day long the rush ¢ 
migrants continued. When I went into’ my tent I disturb 
from under the bed a Nightjar.” 


%* * * 
British Bulbs 








A full list of British bulb-growers and distributors hi 


been published or republished by the Ministry, to who 
application may be made at Whitehall Place. It is valuabl 
in the first instance for those who have immediate net 
of bulbs for their garden beds or for so-called naturalization 
but the lists are peculiarly interesting for those who hav 
followed the course of the new industry, for the proof ths 
year of the steady and indeed rapid growth of bulb and flowe 
farming in a good many districts, though South Lincolnshit 
and the Scilly Isles take the lead. This growth extends t 
more than area. The variety of species increases. At fi 
daffodils, with tulips as a bad second, almost monopolize 
the interest of our smaller growers. They are now becomilt 
expert growers also of the hyacinth for the garden or f 
pot culture. The harvest of these has been big and go 
You can have today as many daffodils as you wish, without! 
troubling any foreign importer, and the supply of crocus 
snowdrops, muscari and now hyacinths, is almost equal ! 
the ideal demand. It is to be hoped that the Ministry ™” 
have a huge circulation for their lists, 

W. Beacn THomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Specrartor.] 


MORALS ‘OF TODAY 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] 
Sin,—There is nothing new—as far as I can judge—in the 
sexual conduct of men and women today, but what is new is 
that fornication is openly advocated ; whereas 60 years ago 
nobody defended it in theory : not even those who practised 
it, (Idon’t wish to be rude ; but to call a spade a spade makes 
for brevity.) Had we not better admit that there is only one 
argument for it and that is that self-control is often exceedingly 
painful? The weakness of all talk about self-repression is 
that it is unscientific because it fails to explain certain stubborn 
fucts; for instance: (1) that the greater the pain of the 
struggle, the more we admire the victor; even those of us who 
make the pain the excuse for not struggling at all; (2) that 
though we cannot help admiring self-control, the moment we 
frame an excuse for yielding to desire, by talking of self- 
expression and the like, we open the door to the influx of 
evils which makes us all shudder to hear of. Permit a few 
words on these two points. 

(1) Many schoolboys go through a terrible ordeal in gaining 
selfmastery. I remember one who _ providentially was 
encouraged to confess his bondage, and was told that he 
could win the battle if he tried. He broke off the habit there 
and then, but told his adviser that it was for a time real agony. 
Now when I recall the change in the boy’s expression, the 
manly open happenings which took the place of a secret 
despair, I find it difficult to believe that the modern talk about 
self-repression is not self-deception. 

(2) If it be true—as I am sure it is—that the fear of pain 
is at the bottom of all lax theories, about monogamy, 
continence, and so forth, let us recognize that the enormous 
number of homosexualists in the country today are finding 
justification for unnameable horrors in these specious phrases. 

I submit that these two facts, if rightly interpreted, can 
only be explained on the assumption that we are all of us 
endowed with a faculty for recognizing an eternal distinction 
between absolute wrong and absolute right. But if this 
faculty is to live it must not be choked by wholly secular 
preoccupations. It is easy to let it gradually die and to judge 
these awful questions only from the temporal point of view. 
Let us ask ourselves the preliminary question: do we really 
believe that the Divine Thing we used to call Conscience, 
which tells us that our horror of certain evils often lies too 
deep for argument, is an outworn hallucination? Unless 
We are sure that it is, is it not insanity to disregard it ? 
Certainly that is so, unless we are also sure that there is no 
such thing as the Day of Judgement ; but I have never met 
a human being who professes ‘any such assurance.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. LytTre.ron. 

Overstrand, Cromer. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 


Sir,—Pace Sir Maurice Amos, the whole trend of psycho- 
analytical research proves abundantly to the open-minded 
that in the realm of sex what is natural is ‘* axiomatically 
good.” Just as people who have strict rules and “* taboos ” 
in their diet invariably suffer from indigestion through 
constant preoccupation with food, so the present conventions, 
which seek to maintain the fiction that gratification of the 
sexual sense is ‘* immoral ’’ except when the pretext is repro- 
duction, directly result in a universal obsession with sex 
Which is inimical to the ends of civilization if that term 
be held to cover a concern for a full and fruitful life on the 
part of individuals and not merely a mechanism of regimenta- 
tion, This sex-obsession is manifested in two ways, directly 
and indirectly, to the enormous detriment of life in all 
countries which have adopted the Christian sex-ethic, and 
more especially the Anglo-Saxon, which, where hypocrisy 
is concerned, discover a genius for organization. Directly, 
it is responsible, e.g., for the practically universal indulgence 
in self - abuse among males before marriage with its fatal 


attendant train of life-blight and guilt-feelings ; and, indirectly, 
it accounts for the morbid prudery and prohibitory mania 
displayed by more elderly people to whom more direct means 
of obeying the dictates of a primary impulse are denied. A 
tradition of culinary refinements and “ good living” is 
characteristic of a high degree of civilization in nations and 
a guarantee against gastronomical excess. The same con- 
siderations apply with regard to good loving. 

Lastly, it is ridiculous (again, and most appropriately, 
pace Sir Maurice Amos) to speak of men “ realizing their 
nature in war.’ The sadistic and masochistic forces rampant 
in war-time are not symptomatic of a natural appetite seeking 
normal satisfaction, but are psychopathic manifestations in 
which the neurosis of sex-repression plays a vital part.— 
I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE RICHARDS. 

West Holme Farm, Wareham, Dorset. 


[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.] 


S1r,—The attitude of your more “* progressive and broad- 
minded ” correspondents seems to be based on an admiration 
of flexibility of morals as well as of mind. Mrs. Montagu- 
Pollock regards monogamy as characteristic of an ideal 
society. The usual arguments then follow. Man is by 
nature polygamous, therefore man cannot be expected to 
exercise chastity before or after marriage. The fundamental 
errors are three. (1) Man is not by nature polygamous; 
probably your correspondent means promiscuous—a very 
different matter. (2) Civilized man is—obviously—capable 
of exercising self-control; if he is not, he is not civilized. 
(3) A condition of society so ‘* flexibly broad-minded ” as to 
countenance with approval promiscuous cohabitation between 
young men and women obviously abolishes marriage. Why 
should a man who can freely enjoy the delights without the 
duties of feminine companionship undertake legal respon- 
sibility for a woman’s debts ? Why should a man lend his 
name to a woman if he has no sort of reason to assume that 
the offspring who may appear to use that name will be of 
his begetting ? 

Your correspondents make a great deal too much fuss 
about ‘ repression.” Actually an athlete in trainiug is 
expected to lead a very chaste life, and, in actual fact, hard 
work necessitates a certain amount of self-control and 
repression. A young man who “by economic pressure 
is prevented from marrying” has a motive for working 
hard enough to overcome that pressure if he wishes, and 
that ambition is by no means a bad thing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. K. ScuDamore. 

Victoria and Albert Hotel, Torquay. 


[To the Editor of Tue Seectator.] 


Srr,—Mrs. Prudence Montagu-Pollock states that “* most 
men are by nature polygamous,” and that * although a 
successful marriage is usually monogamous, an occasional 
departure from the rule ought to be understood by a wife whe 
trusts her husband.” 

These, of course, being the indubitable facts, I would sug- 
gest an immediate revision of the antiquated Marriage Service 
of the Church of England somewhat on these lines, although I 
am not a stickler for details : 

“Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded wife, to live together 
more or less, according to God’s ordinance (as revised in 1934), 
in the physical estate of Matrimony ? Wilt thou love her, off and 
on, comfort her, honour her (except on occasions), and keep her 
in sickness and in health, not forsaking others as the manner of 
some is, so long as ye both shall live ?” 

The question to the woman had better be left as it is; we don’t 
want to be burdened with another man’s offspring. There 
must be reason in all things.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FRANK STONE, 
Rural Dean of Bootle. 
Christ Church Vicarage, Waterloo, Liverpool. 
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THE VIRGEN-BIRTH 
|To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have read Professor Quiller-Couch’s article in your 
issue of the 14th inst. with high appreciation, save where he 
seems to suggest that if our Lord was not. Virgin-born, then 
He was illegitimate, and His mother not *: an honest woman.” 
The opening paragraphs of the First Gospel and some 
passages in the Talmud support this inference, but I doubt if 
any first-class authority on Christian origins today, for 
reasons I cannot give here, draws such a conclusion. In 
the primitive Church there were many who did not. believe 
in the Virgin-birth, and yet had no doubts as to the chastity 
ef the Lord’s mother. It is the samé’in the Church of 
England today. May I add that Bishop Gore, like many 
English theologians, saw clearly that belief in the Incarnation 
does not necessarily require belief in the Virgin-birth ?—-Iam, 
Sir, &e., H. D. “A. Masor, 
Merton Vicarage, Bicester. 


WANTED: A LOCARNO OF INDUSTRY 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—In the United States we are crudely experimenting 

with attempts at planned industrial and agricultural develop- 

ment, whereby we hope to evolve a working compromise 

between cut-throat individualistic competition and arbitrary 

regulation. 

These present attempts may or may not succeed, but it 
is probable that those few nations who still object to auto- 
cratic rule will have to work out, within themselves, something 
of that kind, since, under quantity-production and rapid 
changes of process, the losses due to untrammelled, unplanned 
competition have proved too colossal. 

But does not the same principle apply to international 
affairs ? There are, it is true, various inconspicuous attempts 
at international co-ordination in production, as with wheat 
and rubber and sugar, while most of the world’s attention, 
when not taken up with revolution, is devoted to matters 
like currency, credits and armament. 

Governments are upset when people see no prospect of 
living under the ones they have. Currency has broken 
down because unsound industry has broken down. Credit 
applied to bad business can only make bad business worse, 
and armaments are accumulated by peoples who fear that 
somebody is not going to let them live. Yet, even the 
most impossible Nazi might become more reasonable if there 
were a friendly and earnest conference as to how Germans 
might live. 

Is it unimaginable that, in place of wolfish attempts in 
one nation and another to capture the means of livelihood 
of whole populations, we shall some time seek an Economic 
Locarno for the co-ordination of productive industry, in 
order to plan how our respective nations may help solve 
each other's problems of livelihood ? Shall we not have to 
realize some time that there is no real prosperity in the ruin 
of our neighbour ? Must the bodies that consult on inter- 
national affairs always be made up largely of those who are 
out of touch with the basic factors making for peace and 
war that are found in productive industry as a means of 
living ? 

We are destined to find within our respective governmental 
units that recovery comes from speeding up the natural 
processes of sound business, by adjusting supply to demand, 
rather than from upholding and continuing by artificial 
means those processes that have brought disaster and distress. 
British experience with rubber, ours with cotton, and Brazil's 
with coffee, are all cases in point of artificially upholding 
unsound economic methods to the inevitable breaking point. 

The natural process of production and exchange between 
nations is multilateral, not bi-lateral. Brazil sells coffee 
to us; with the proceeds she should buy other goods of 
England and Germany, in order that they may buy our 
cotton. Uni-lateral Free Trade by Britain may be abandoned 
as impossible when it is all on one side, but we must ultimately 
rediscover new methods of favouring these natural processes 
in place of bi-lateral reciprocal arrangements that are 
fundamentally uneconomic.——I am, Sir, &e., 

RR. M. Bravery, 

60 State Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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PRINCESS MARINA’S DESCENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator] 


Sirn,—The presence of Princess Marina of Greece in Our mids 
as the fiancée of Prince George, the Sovereign’s Youngest sop 
recalls to mind the fact that when, seventy-one years ago. the 
kingdom of Greece was formed and the present dynasty 
elected, none of the Great Powers took so important a part i 
the negotiations as this country, while the influence of Queen 
Victoria was the driving-force that led to the Crown of Gree 
being placed on the head of Princess Marina’s grandfather, 

By the Treaty of Paris, signed on November 5th, 1); 
the seven Ionian islands—Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Sante 
Maura, Cerigo and Paxos—together with their dependencies 
were placed as a separate State under the protectorate of thy 
British Crown. When it was proposed by the Greek natio, 
that a constitutional monarchy should be established, thy 
British Government was anxious that these seven islands 
should be added to it. 

In December, 1863, the Hon. Henry Elliot, on a special missign 
to Athens, presented to the President of the Provisional 
Government of Greece a document giving the consent of the 
British Government to the adoption of that course, but jt 
was, nevertheless, couched in very guarded language, as the 
following extract shows : 

“Tam to take care in my communications upon this subject to 
make it understood that the election of a Prince who should be tho 
symbol or precursor of revolutionary disturbance, as the adoption 
of an aggressive policy towards Turkey, would prevent any relin. 
quishment of her Majesty’s Government’s protectorate over the 
Ionian Islands. Her Majesty’s Government trust that in the selec. 
tion of a Sovereign to rule over Greece, the Greek Assembly vill 
choose for a King a Prince from whom they can expect a regard for 
religious liberty, a respect for constitutional freedom, and a since 
love for peace. A Prince possessing these qualities will be fitted 
to promote the happiness of Greece, and will be honoured with the 
friendship and confidence of her Majesty the Queen.” 

The last sentence was added at Queen Victoria’s command, 

A ballot was then taken (there was no list of candidates on 
the ballot papers, the voter writing any name he chose), 
and at the present time it is of interest to see what was the 
exact result, bringing back to mind, as it does, the names of 
many prominent notabilities of the mid-Victorian period. 
The following table has been taken and translated by the 
writer from the Report of the Committee which was appointed 
by lot to count the votes. It will be observed that Prince 
Alfred of England 





he did not accept the proferred dignity. The voting resulted 
as follows : 


Prince Alfred of England .. att its .. 230,016 
Prince Leuchtenburg a Ket ae ae 2,400 
An Orthodox King .. ap se Ae oF 1,917 
Emperor of Russia . . ar Ae if is 1,841 
Grand Duke Nicholas ae A Sy Sis 1,821 
A King ae a os ne ay oe 1,763 
Prince Nicholas of Russia . . ee ae he 1,741 
Zeto the Three Powers BP Ae te es 482 
Grand Duke Constantine .. oe ne we 478 
Prince Napoleon... ae el . heaies ae 345 
An Imperial Prince of France ae on ee 246 
A Republic .. ae a ae = ae 93 
A Russian Prince .. ae re ae ee 14 
An Imperial Prince of Russia Be Ms Re 9 
Romanoff .. a ne ae ae Pe 8 
Comte de Flandres . . ae a ot ae 7 
Prince William of Denmark 3% ee Ke 6 
Prince Ypsilanti... ee Ate ae ras 6 
General Garibaldi 3 
Duke of Aumale 3 
The Emperor Napoleon 2 
A Prince of Sweden 2 
Prince Joinville 1 
General M’Mahon 1 
Eynard the Philhellene 1 
Otho I 1 


The terms “ A King,” “ An Orthodox King,” &c., imply 
that the voter had no particular individual in mind, provided 
he possessed those qualifications. 


Since it was impossible for Prince Alfred to accept, the 
election resulted in a deadlock, and Queen Victoria made the 
suggestion that a deputation should leave Athens for Copet 
hagen, and on behalf of the Greek nation offer the Crown t0 
Prince William of Denmark. This advice was welcomed, and 
in the spring of 18683 the deputation departed on its missio! 


afterwards Duke of Edinburgh—was F 
almost unanimously chosen, but for obvious reasons (he F 
was second in succession to the Throne of England at the time) 7 
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———————— 
and Prince William accepted, and. took the title of King 
George. : : ; ; 

It is interesting to recall the words which that wise old 

narch, King Frederick VII of Denmark—who passed away 
* suddenly only five months later and was succeeded by 
be Christian IX, Queen Alexandra’s father—spoke to his 
ae relative on the eve of his departure from Amalien- 
borg.“ Before you leave this spot,” said King Frederick 
st a farewell family banquet, * I give you this heartfelt and 
well-meant advice. Let it ke your constant endeavour to gain 
> and preserve the love of the people without boasting; I 

ak from experience when I say that in this consists the 
true happiness of a King. Adhere firmly to the Constitution 
of the country ; strive constantly to procure its recognition ; 
watch that it be maintained intact. If you make this rule, 


you and your people will prosper.”’—I am, Sir, &e., H. B. 


COMPOSITION BY DOVETAILING 


[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.]} 


Sin,—I, together, doubtless, with very many other of your 
! readers, was greatly interested in Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s article 
on J. H. Shorthouse. 
' mented upon the fact that large sections of John Inglesant, 
' on closer inspection, reveal “*a miracle of ingenious dove- 
tailing.” 
| position belonging, so far as we know, to the author of 
| John Inglesant alone.” 
famous Imitatio Christi of Thomas & Kempis is perhaps an 


In that article Mr. Ratcliffe com- 


He concludes that ‘* here is a technique of com- 


I write to suggest that the far more 


' illustration of the same type of cdmposition, mutatis 
- mutandis. A good commentator of this very great book 


_ says: “The ‘Imitation’ was a new work, a book born 
- into immortality, and yet it contains hardly an invented 
| phrase. This is indeed the very virtue of the work. No 
' phrase that time had not proved to be a living force in the 


instinctive spiritual life of man was allowed any place in 

it” (Thomas & Kempis. His Age and Book, by J. E. G. 

de Montmorency, B.A., LL.B.). Here is another book by a 

mystic which was in fact a mosaic of older and beautifully 

expressed ideas worked into a marvellously artistic whole.— 

I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp E. Haywarp., 
Bethany School, Goudhurst, Kent. 


RED POLLS 
[To the Editor of THE SrecTatToR.] 


Sir,—I see it was recently stated in the notes with regard to 


good for milk, butter and beef, and that in this respect go 
one better than the Suffolk Red Poll. 

If it is necessary to give a strict designation of the several 
properties of the Red Poll, then one may even go still further 
and describe as a quadruple breed. Apart from their beef 
and milk qualities, it is necessary to emphasize, particularly 
in view of the latest accounts to hand, that the Red Poll 
is forging ahead to a remarkable extent if one quotes oversea 
reports not only in South Africa, but likewise in Australia, 
New Zealand and Tasmania, because of the high butter- 
fat content of the milk. 

This is proving such a fine tribute to the breed that it 
has enhanced its reputation among cattle breeders in those 
Dominions just mentioned. There it is a question of butter 


' and beef and therefore the Red Poll is becoming a more 
| orless indispensable breed. 


Proof thereof is contained in the 
Australian Farm and Home; the writer in an account of the 
breed’s progress makes these significant observations: **The 
breed is gaining adherents in New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, and 
new branches of the parent Association in Melbourne are 


being formed.” 


In South Africa where Red Polls are used as trek oxen (this 
justifies its quadruple description) a letter to hand from 
a breeder states that owing to the unprecedented demand 
he has lately spent little time farming owing to the necessity 
of answering enquiries from applicants for Red Poll bulls, 
Where the supply is unequal to the demand.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. H. CLarke, 

29 Warrington Road, Ipswich. 


ase sac 


PEACE PROPAGANDA 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTator.] 


Sir,—All of us are anxious that effective steps be taken 
to prevent further war between nations. Those of us 
who experienced the last one’ are doubly concerned, partly 
because of our own boys and also because of other people’s 
children. ' 

But some of us feel that we must do something about it : 
otherwise the inevitable drift, assisted by a whole host of 
undesirable agencies, will take place. We believe that in 
this work we can do a great deal with our youth, and here 
at this permanent camp and with our thirty boys’ clubs we 
think that we have an admirable opportunity. 

In this connexion it is our belief that amongst other - 
measures we shall have to appeal to the eye and the emotions 
rather than depend upon lectures and leaflets. With that 
end in view we propose to set up a kind of ** Chamber of 
Horrors,” consisting of drawings, war relics, models, photo- 
graphs, gas masks, new killing devices, &c., which will set 
boys’ minds thinking, and will supplement our other 
efforts. 

At the moment we are starting upon such a scheme and 
already have a building for the purpose. By next summer 
we hope to have it full, and to get the 2,000 boys that attend 
here each summer to visit it. In the winter we also had in 
mind exhibiting it in our many districts. But inasmuch 
as it is difficult work collecting such an “ exhibition,’’ we are 
compelled to write in this way to all those who we think 
could and would help in this very necessary work. 

We venture to think that our scheme would appeal to 
you, Sir, and to a whole host of your readers. In that event, 
we venture to ask all those who can and will help to send any 
suitable exhibits, with as little delay as possible, to the 
undersigned, and so assist in a cause which can but appeal 
to all men of good will.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. GLYNN-JONES. 

Boys’ Camp, St. Athan, nr. Cardiff. 


THE CASE FOR SUPPRESSION 
[To the Editor of Tuk SPecrator.] 


Sir,—Owing to The Spectator persistently inserting articles 
and book reviews, as well as letters from correspondents, of a 
nature unfit for general family reading, I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to discontinue purchasing it. This after thirty years. 

The Spectator used to be admired for its good taste, manners 
and sound views. 

Paragraphs, however, in “ A Spectator’s Notebook * have 
lately descended to unthinkable vulgarity. Blatant, hypo- 
critical and tongue-in-cheek articles, and letters from corre- 
spondents on matters of sex have made The Spectator a 
gutter-crawler for sensation. 

The letter from Prudence Montagu-Pollock in your issue of 
the 14th inst. is likely to cost you many thousands of decent- 
minded contributors. Strange though it may seem to you, 
to some of the men and women who contribute articles to your 
pages, and to some of those whose correspondence you have 
published, there is a vast majority of men who want good 
clean honest-to-goodness women to be the mothers of their 
children, just as there is also a vast majority of women who 
want good clean honest-to-goodness men to be the fathers of 
their children. These are the worthwhile people who used to 
read The Spectator with pleasure. It is these same people who 
are “ fed-up ” with The Spectator’s present policy. 

It is with the deepest regret I have to write you in this 
strain, but I know you must have had many similar letters, 
the appeal of which you have upwisely ignored.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wa. A. THomson. 

38 Malpas Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


[The Spectator’s policy in sexual matters is to uphold the 
principles of continence and monogamy, but it does not con- 
sider that that is best achieved by suppressing discussion of 
perhaps the most vital question in life. Frankness and a free 
interchange of differing views form the best basis for a sound 
judgement and a healthy outlook. We have had no letters 
similar to Mr. Thomson’s.—Ep, The Spectator. | 
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Tue months with which Mr. Lloyd George’s third volume 
deals, December, 1916, to about June, 1917, were a period 
crowded with crisis. There fell in them—apart from the 
formation of Mr. Lloyd George’s own Government—the 
German and American peace proposals of the end of 1916, the 
growth of the submarine peril to its peak period, the first 
Russian revolution, the Nivelle offensive and America’s entry 
into the war. The volume itself is not less crowded with 
controversy. Its main thesis is simple. The admirals were 
incapable of running the war at sea; the generals were 
incapable of running it by land; the Asquith administration 
was incapable of running a war at all. From which premisses 
certain obvious inferences naturally follow. 

On half the questions with which Mr. Lloyd George deals 
an acute difference of opinion still prevails. He challenges 
contradiction on every other page, and it is manifestly out of 
the question to discuss his assumptions and conclusions within 
the compass of any ordinary review. The embers of the 
change of Cabinet episode have been raked over often enough 
of late, and there is small temptation to renew the process, 
though Mr. Lloyd George makes it almost inevitable by the 
bitterness of his attacks on some of his former colleagues, 
notably Mr. Runciman, in whose case he supplements his own 
strictures by quoting remarks derogatory to the President of 
the Board of Trade made by Lord Kitchener in what was an 
obviously private conversation. Lord Kitchener, who could 
equally be quoted in appreciation of Mr. Runciman, is not here 
to explain. In the military sphere the issues were, and still 
are, as controversial as in the political. The Prime Minister, 
as an impenitent Easterner, is at perpetual loggerheads with 
Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson, for whom the 
Western Front.was the War and everything else a sideshow. 
On that the critics, military and civilian, can go on arguing 
till the end of time, for everyone is entitled to his own belief 
as to what the outcome would have been if other plans had 
been adopted. Mr. Lloyd George girds at the generals for 
failing consistently to bring off the surprise attack which alone 
promised any hope of success. There is much in what he 
says, but as usual the case is overstated. For example : 
* The main battle of the Somme was a perfect illustration of a 
prolonged effort to inform the enemy beforehand, and in time, 
of our intentions . . . it was in no way a surprise attack.” 
The Germans ought to know whether they were surprised 
or not, and Ludendorff, whom Mr. Lloyd George quotes 
several times, but not here, declares specifically that they 
were. 

The Rome Conference in January, 1917, brought the con- 
flict between easterners and westerners to a head. Mr. 
Lloyd George describes the conference in detail, and comments 
on it characteristically. He was bent on an Italian offensive, 
supported by British and French artillery temporarily with- 
drawn from the Western Front, against the Austrians. A 
good case could be made for it, but his plan was fully dis- 
cussed and rejected. The British Generals were against it ; 
the French Ministers and Generals were against it; the 
Italian Commander-in-Chief, General Cadorna, did not 
favour it. Now the Lloyd George plan may have been a 
stroke of genius. It may have been a profound mistake to 
reject it. On the other hand, it may have been rejected 
simply because it was a bad plan. An enemy enjoying the 
benefit of interior lines can much more easily surprise than be 
surprised. But for Mr. Lloyd George, even as he reviews the 
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Crisis and Controversy 


By H. WILSON HARRIS 








situation after nearly nineteen years, there is only one @, 
planation. The generals were jealous of one another ; generj 
always are. Falkenhayn was jealous of the Austrian Conmj, 
“for Falkenhayn substitute Nivelle—for Conrad ta 
Cadorna ” ; in Robertson's case “a territorial advance of, 
few kilometres there Jin France] was more desirable than, 
decision elsewhere” ; as for Cadorna himself, he had: bee 
got at and his better judgement overridden. Such is th 
hypothesis elaborated as alternative to any admission thy 
the plan may have been turned down because its author; 
colleagues—rightly or wrongly, but honestly—disbelievg 
in it. 

This inflexible resolve to show how right Mr. Lloyd Geom & 
was and how wrong everyone who differed from him was (the on 
mistake he acknowledges in this volume was his appointment 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain as Director of National Service) 
gives his book the character of a polemic rather than a history, 
And that is in many respects a pity, for when Mr. Lloyd 
George chooses to write objectively he can do it extremely 
well. The best chapters in this instalment of his work are thoy 
on the Russian Revolution (the March, not the November, 
revolution) and the submarine peril, though the latter is dis 
tinguished by the usual series of jibes at the adm'rals. Th 
revolution story is in a sense an irrelevance, for all that mat- 
tered from the War point of view was the fact that it took 
place: but the exposure of the rottenness, corruption and 
inefficiency against which army and people alike reacted into 
Menshevism and then into Bolshevism is a useful corrective 


























to the laudatores temporis acti, who in defiance of all his F 






torical fact exalt the golden days of the Little Father as a 
era of peace, plenty and content by comparison with th 
present. Viewed in terms not of Nicholas II but of Rasputin, 
the immediate pre-revolution era is seen in its true coloun, 
As to the actual military situation, Mr. Lloyd George repr 
duces some rather startling official documents suggesting that 
the whole outlook on the Russian front, and consequently on 
every front, would have been substantially different if 
British armaments firm had not failed to deliver munitions 
which were to have reached the Russians early in 1915. 
The chapter on the submarine situation in the early months 
of 1917 is admirable. Even now the straits to which unr 
stricted submarine warfare had reduced the Allies by April of 
that year are inadequately realized. Mr. Lloyd George sets 
out the facts soberly, and for that reason the more effectively, 
though to be just his figures of German submarine losses (5 i 
1914 and 69 in 1918) should be set in their right proportion 
















by a mention of the number of submarines operating in the & 





More are naturally destroyed when there ar 
more to destroy. In 1914 there were only 10 at work outside 
German waters. In 1918 there were 140. The struggle, in 
the teeth of Admiralty opposition, to get the convoy system 
instituted is graphically told, and the convoy system, i 
view of what the situation was, may be said to have won the 
War. At any rate the War without it would have been lost. 

If 1918 was the year of victory 1917 was the year of effort 
which staved off defeat and made victory possible. Ths 
the vigour and imagination of Mr. Lloyd George himstl 
were an asset of high value his fiercest critics will not deny. 
A fighter from the first, he was displaying his innate qualities 
on an immense stage as head of a War Cabinet. But the’ 
are not the qualities that make for balanced narrative. Th 
result in that field is likely to be good copy but bad history. 


various years. 
















Actually this particular copy is not always good, for too mat! § 





tedious pages are devoted to needlessly detailed descriptiom 
of food-supply organization and the like. 
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Criticism of Idealism 


jdealism. By A. C. Ewing. (Methuen. 21s.) 


Tus word Idealism is usually thought to denote Spiritual 
conception of the universe. As popularly used, it would 
be taken to imply the view that the friendly, the conscious 
and the akin underlies and conditions the hostile, the brutal 
and the alien; that, in other words, the universe is at 
bottom and in spite of appearances to the contrary more 
like a thought or a person than like a chaotic collection of 
non-sentient atoms. 

It is not with Idealism so conceived that Dr. Ewing’s book 
is concerned, but with the kind of Idealism that has bulked 
most largely in the history of philosophy, which he defines 
as “the view that there can be no physical objects existing 
apart from some experience,” the definition being qualified 
with the provisos that ‘“‘ we regard thinking as a part of 
experience and do not imply by ‘ experience ’ passivity,” and 
“ we include under experience not only human experience, but 
the so-called ‘ Absolute Experience’ or the experience of a 
God such as Berkeley postulates.” This view in various 
forms dominated philosophy for over 200 years. With the 
twentieth century came the Realist reaction originating in 
Cambridge, which insists, as Dr. Ewing insists, that knowing 
“must be regarded as rather of the nature of finding than 
of making,” and that there is no reason in the nature of 
things why what is found should be regarded as dependent 
upon the finder’s mind or, indeed, on any mind for its 


existence. 


It is as a representative of this Realist reaction that Dr. 
Ewing sets out to criticize and to evaluate the various 
doetrines that in various forms have been sponsored by the 
Idealist philosophers of the past. Dr. Ewing's treatment 
admirably sums up the critical work of the last thirty 
years, It is acute, comprehensive and well informed, and I 
personally do not see how anybody who has read it carefully 
can any longer maintain the traditional Idealist account of 
the universe. But unlike many modern critics, Dr. Ewing 
is throughout fair and sympathetic to the views which he 
critiezes. In fact, he goes out of his way to rebuke the 
arrogance Of some modern philosophers, who write about 
Idealism as if they thought it was too fatuous to be worthy 
of serious consideration, These great thinkers of the past, 
he points out, even if they may have been wrong, were at any 
rate not fools, and it is quite possible that they were not, after 
all, wrong. There is, indeed, one point of very great im- 
portance upon which he takes sides with the Idealists against 
the agnostic tendencies of modern philosophy. Many modern 
philosophers have abandoned the view that the speculative 
feason can provide us with information about the universe. 
Metaphysical systems may, they aver, tell us a good deal 
about the nature of the metaphysician, but they do not tell 
us anything about the nature of things. Consequently these 
philosophers have substituted for.the exploration of the nature 
of the universe the humbler task of undertaking the clarifica- 
tion of thought. 

Dr. Ewing demurs. The Idealists believed that we could 
draw conclusions from the nature of our knowing as to the 
miture of the real world. It has not, Dr. Ewing holds, 
been established that this belief is necessarily false. The 
idealists admittedly may have been confused, and their 
writings certainly lacked the precision of modern thought, 
but “there is no reason why a philosopher might not have 
the clarity and precision of the logical analysts” (i.e., the 
philosophical agnostics just referred to) “ without their 
philosophy.” 

Dr. Ewing is, on the whole, a sturdy champion of common 
sense. Many philosophical theories, such as, for example, 
that matter is an illusion, that wholes are more than the 
sum of their parts, or that physical objects do not exist, 
seem to common sense too absurd to be worth considering. 
Now philosophers are continually discussing how much 
weight ought to be given to the common-sense characterization 
of a particular view as absurd, a characterization to which, 
it must be remembered, they would themselves subscribe 
except on the comparatively rare occasions on which they 
happen to be engaged in philosophizing. Dr. Broad has 
£one so far as to stigmatize as “silly”? any view which 


nobody would dream of holding outside a philosophical 
lecture-room. On this issue Dr. Ewing makes what appears 
to me to be a very sensible comment : 

“If (he says) those who have studied philosophy see reason 

to accept a given view, why should they reject it just because 
those who have not studied the subject think it wrong? This 
would only be a reasonable course if the study of philosophy 
instead of improving impaired one’s capacity for making right 
philosophical judgements. And if so, why study it, since we could 
be better philosophers without doing so?” 
I agree. Yet when a test case arises, we find that Dr. Ewing 
almost invariably embraces the common-sense view, and 
proceeds to defend himself on the ground that this is the 
view that everybody really holds. Take, for example, 
the vexed case of the existence of physical objects. Most 
philosophers have denied this for reasons to which all 
Idealists and most Realists would subscribe. There is, for 
example, the question of size. The cheese-mite’s leg is so 
small that with the unaided eye we cannot see it. Can we 
infer, therefore, asks Berkeley, that the cheese-mite is unable 
to see its own leg? Clearly we cannot. The inference is 
obvious. Size is not a property inherent in an object, but 
is relative to the observer. Similarly with other qualities. 
Hence the denial by many philosophers of independent 
reality to physical objects, since the qualities which at first 
sight they appear to possess do not upon examination turn 
out to belong to them in their own right. Dr. Ewing, having 
produced a number of rather dubious arguments in favour of 
physical objects, proceeds to clinch the issue by the confession : 
**Even if I could see no answer to the arguments used, 
it would still seem to me more likely that there should 
be some undetected mistake in these arguments than that 
there should be no independent physical objects.” In 
other words, if the conclusion of the argument appears 
irreconcilably hostile to the common-sense world, what 
we must do is to distrust the argument. 

At the end of his book Dr. Ewing has printed a list of the 
conclusions at which he has arrived. These conclusions 
embody a moderate Realism. They are guarded, tentative 
and provisional, but they are eminently sensible. In fact, 
I do not know of any set of conclusions which represents 
more faithfully the trend of moderate, modern opinion on 
the main issues of philosophical discussion during the last 
two hundred years. The style of the book is good, albeit 
rather wordy, and it can be safely recommended to non- 
philosophers who want to know what are the typical things 
that philosophers discuss and why they discuss them. 

C. E. M. Joap. 


Roumania and the Roumanians 

A History of the Roumanians, from Roman Times to the 
Completion of Unity. By R. W. Seton-Watson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s.) 

Dr. SETON-WATSON says in the Preface that this book may 

* fairly claim to be the first attempt by any British writer to 

give a complete survey of Roumanian history from its obscure 
origins down to the achievement of national unity in our own 
day.” The result shows the attempt to have been successful 
to a degree possible only to a writer equipped with wide his- 
torical knowledge and with a true scientific temper. And this 
for very good reasons. The plains inhabited by the Rou- 
manian nation have at various times been used as a corridor 
through which invading peoples have poured into Europe, both 
along the northern and southern shores of the Pontus Euxinus 
destroying as they passed the written and sculptured records 

which form the usual material of historical evidence. As a 

consequence Roumanian history remains perhaps the most 
obscure section of all Western history. Dr. Seton-Watson 
points out that ‘‘ we are reduced to the merest speculation 

and conjecture with regard to the contemporaries of Henry III 

of England and St. Louis of France.” 

That paucity of solid fact in its turn has given excessive 
scope to patriotic pseudo-historians who, in arguing their 
partisan case, have often made still darker what was already 
shadowy. ‘The Roumanian from obvious pride of race is 
anxious to prove his untarnished Roman descent”; the 
Magyar claims to have arrived in Transylvania at least three 
centuries earlier than the Roumanians, and to strengthen this 
thesis he argues that “even in Wallachia they are merely 
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thirteenth-century newcomers ” from the south, which leads 
him to exaggerate the réle of-the Roumanian element in the 
Asenid (or Bulgaro-Vlach) empire ;. here he is countered by 
the Slav who wants to minimize that réle and who is therefore 
anxious to prove Roumanian continuity on the north bank of 
the Danube. Finally, there is the German who “ would feel 
happier if he could establish a priority on the part of the 
Saxon settlers in Transylvania ”’ or at least a contemporaneous 
arrival with the Magyars. 

None of these political litigants could claim Dr. Seton- 
Watson as upon his side on the strength of this book. All 
the more will it be welcome to English readers as a reliable 
and also, in spite of its bulk and learning, as a readable guide. 
The whole makes a fascinating story, of more than local 
interest. The geographical status of the Roumanian lands has 
caused their history to reflect many of the events which went 
into the making of European history, as a sheet of water 
reflects the things that pass along its edge, and this both from 
the earlier period of migration and invasion and from the more 
recent times which saw the rise and tragic dénouement of the 
Eastern Question. Dr. Seton-Watson’s narrative brings out 
well the extent to which the fate of the Roumanian nation, 
like that of the other peoples of south-eastern Europe, was 
shaped by the ambitions and actions of the European Powers, 
who cramped rather than quickened their emancipation. 
The book should, therefore, help to correct the curiously 
perverse and persistent version of history which represents 
the Balkan problem as a danger for the peace of Europe, 
whereas the truth is that the European problem has been 
and remains a danger for the peace of the Balkans. 

Another point of general interest which this study brings 
into relief concerns the fate of Austria-Hungary. It shows 
how much it was in the power of the Hapsburgs to stop 
the rot which finally brought their proud empire to fall. 
Throughout the decades of senseless Magyar oppression the 
minorities in Transylvania faithfully looked to Vienna for 
relief, and perhaps the most striking aspect of that fact was 
that the Roumanians especially, though the worst treated 
of the minorities and though living closely to the rising Rou- 
manian State, should have kept their faith almost to the end. 
The line of federal reform which apparently found favour 
with the heir to the throne was that put forward by Aurel 
Popovici in his United States of Great Austria (1906) : 
and as late as 1913 one of the Transylvanian leaders, M. 
Vaida-Voevod, scouted the idea of that Greater Roumania 
which later he was to govern as Prime Minister. Well might the 
Archduke remark privately to some of the leaders of the minori- 
ties: ‘I am surprised, after what has happened, that your 
people should have any loyalty left.” 

Transylvania having played an interesting part in the 
final unity, both literary and political, of all Roumanians, 
Dr. Seton-Watson has done well to give us from his exceptional 
knowledge the history of that province, but he has allowed it 
space out of proportion to its secondary réle in the formation 
of Roumanian social and political institutions, while he has 
neglected some currents and events of much interest in that 
respect. Apart from this, a few details are erroneous or doubt- 
ful. One cannot speak of dorobanji and céldragi in connexion 
with the early political structure of the Roumanian people ; 
the first term, derived from the German T'rabanten, came 
into use in the seventeenth century, while the second is not 
found before the sixteenth. The author of the book mentioned 
in the second note on p. 210 is Radu Rosetti, father of the 
General, and the book which should be consulted on the 
rising of 1907 is his Why the Peasants Revolted and not the 
one suggested in the nete on p. 389. General Rosetti himself, 
who in recent years had published a series of studies on 
Roumanian military history, invaluable also for the student 
of social history, has given in a paper read before the Rou- 
manian Academy the real composition‘of the group which 
forced Cuza’s abdication in 1865 and which differs from that 
given by Dr. Seton-Watson on p. 312. Finally, it would seem 
that Dr. Seton-Watson has been misled with regard to the sup- 
posed Roumanian undertaking to attack Bulgaria in conjunction 
with General Sarrail’s attack from the South ; the Convention 
of which he speaks on p. 496 is unknown to the Roumanian 
military authorities. These are a few of the points of detail 
which might be corrected in a future edition of this valuable 
study. D. Mirrany. 


The Lord Protector 


By. Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 


In the House of Commons there is a bust of Cromwell, Probably 
by Bernini, of which Mr. Belloc gives us a Photograph x 
frontispiece. It was cleverly chosen, for it reveals above aj 
things the man of action who will not shrink from river of 
blood ; the lower part of the face is surprisingly like that of 
Lorenzo de Medici as seen in his death-mask. There is noth 

in Bernini’s work of the “ saint,” of the man who for so many 
years suffered profoundly from melancholia, or who Writhei 
and groaned at public wrestlings with the Lord. For it is 
a soldier that Mr. Belloc—as always romantically in love wit 


Cromwell. 


soldiering—admires Cromwell, as a cavalry leader of aby, B 


lutely first rank, and a tactician of genius. Not a strategis, 
for even in the little strategy there was in the Civil ay 
Scottish wars, Cromwell did not shine : strategically Dunby 
was a disaster, Worcester a great tactical success only, tly 
moves leading up to it too obvious. Yet Mr. Belloc does ny 
stint his admiration for the great captain who formed an 
informed the New Model Army. 


There is another respect in which he admires Cromwell: x — 
a clear-headed and immensely skilful political intriguer, } F 


is full of praise for the way in which Cromwell, keeping hims 
in the background, compassed the death of the King: a clear 
necessity. 
and Cromwell naturally preferred it should be the King 


Mr. Belloc has no doubt but that Cromwell’s hand can be see, & 


in all that happened to Charles after the Scots surrendered 


him to Parliament: his capture by the army, his “ escape" 


from Hampton Court (he makes out an almost unanswerable 
case for this), his bringing to trial with its inevitable conclusion, 
No need to blame Cromwell for this, any more than there i 
need to blame him for any of the lies and subterfuges insepan- 
ble from any affairs of State, any more than there is need ty 
blame Charles for his intriguing to-the end : it was his busines 
to play off the Scots, Parliament, and the army against ead) 
other, if he could. 

Indeed it is not Mr. Belloc’s business to blame Cromwell fa 
anything ; he is intent upon analysing his character, and upa 
destroying the two opposing myths, of Cromwell the Monster 
and Cromwell the God-inspired Hero. The book is extremely 
well written, as good as anything Mr. Belloc has done, whieh 
is to say that it is very good, and is written in a style whic) 
manages to be decisive without being didactic. His manner 
does not admit of your arguing against him : he is telling you; 
but he is never for a moment schoolmastery. ‘ Style,” a 
T. E. Hulme said, “ is a method of subduing the reader”: 
Mr. Belloc subdues us, but we do not feel we are in thrall: 
it is merely that we tread with absolute confidence in the road 
he maps out for us. 

Cromwell, besides being what he was in himself, represented 
two very important, indeed dominant elements of the sever: 
teenth century in England: the millionaire aristocrac 
brought into being by the dissolution of the monasteries. 
and the Calvinistic spirit which hated and feared the oli 
religion, and lived under the shadow of ‘“ the menace ¢ 
Rome.” As Mr. Belloc says, it was the latter which pre 
dominated in the East Anglian potentate, who indeed (likt 
Lorenzo) had no great skill in money matters, and might per 
haps have recoiled from the whole business could he have 
foreseen what the final result would be, the conquest 0 
monarchy by the money power. Cromwell, in fact, wa 
-areless of economic interests (till, as Protector, they go 
their thumb on him): but “ the Catholic menace” drove 
him frantic, whence the orgy of blood at Basing House, the 
ghastly shambles at Drogheda and Wexford, all in sud 
marked distinction to the humanity which otherwise chat 
acterized these wars. Mr. Belloc devotes an extremel 
interesting chapter to showing how real the Catholic menat 
was to the Protestants of those days: hatred of the Ev 
Thing turned Cromwell into a blood-lusting demon. 

Mr. Belloc is scrupulously fair to Oliver, but he does 20 
pretend to like him, and there is no reason why he shoulé 
All dictators are nasty. Yet he clears Cromwell of the charg 
of ambition. As a soldier he did what he did because nobod! 
else could: he had to get rid of Manchester whether he we 
a Montagu or not: when he found himself Protector, he 
did all that was possible to share the responsibility, aM 





Either the King’s head or Cromwell's had to fall 
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He had not the vices of the tyrant, which explains 
5 head is so much more graceful than Lorenzo’s. 
does Mr. Belloc attempt to disguise his contempt for 
d it is precisely his refusal to pretend to impar- 


| tiality, to tolerance for things which to him seem to deserve 


no tolerance, that makes his study so extremely persuasive. 
For he can give the Devil his due without for a moment 
blinking the fact that he is the Devil. Thus he is, we feel, 

rfectly fair to Cromwell, and to other of his enemies, and 
it. is this which makes his portrait a most valuable one : 
it is neither hagiography nor “ debunking.” And it is time 
we got a elear view of Cromwell, who acted as he did because 


' there was no other way in which a man of his essential 


integrity could act. It is time we rid ourselves of the Whig 
hilosophy of history now that we live in the dreary midst 
of what Whiggery has led us to. It is a relief, at last, to see 


Cromwell plain. Bonamy Dosrete. 


The Berlin Diaries 


The Berlin Diaries: The Private Journals of a General in 
the German War Ministry. Edited by Dr. Helmut Klotz, 
foreword by Edgar Mowrer. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 


| “Tms volume,” writes Mr. Edgar Mowrer in his foreword, 


“purports to be the true story of the betrayal of the German 
Republic by its chosen leaders. In the form of personal 
diaries that conceal a compilation, the supposed author 
reveals how the German democracy was done to death by a 


of the officials sworn to defend the Constitution of Weimar.” 

I see no reason to be any more cautious than Mr. Mowrer. 
This volume purports to be what Dr. Helmut Klotz, an 
emigrant to whom every manifestation of the Third Reich is 
anathema, says it is—an amended version of the diary of a 
General in the German War Office, who requested him to 
publish it ‘so that the world may not run blindly into the 
chaos which is bound to overwhelm it if the Brown usurpers 
have their way, but should know the real facts of the German 
development, recognize its peculiar laws and the automatic 
nature of its progress.” 

There are no doubt a good many German generals, in the 
War Office and elsewhere, who dislike Herr Hitler and the Nazis. 
There may be others, though they are certainly rarer, who 
had no respect for President von Hindenburg. But a general 
who goes out of his way to disclose secrets of *“* Red Cross ” 
gas made in Hamburg, boasts of marvellous tanks and aero- 
planes, tells where they are manufactured in defiance of the 
Treaty, and explains how mail bags are dropped at manoeuvres 
It is 
not stated whether he is still in the German War Office. A 
note on the publisher's ** blurb ” suggests that “‘ some of the 
people executed during the June shootings were suspected by 
the Nazi leaders of authorship or part authorship of the 
hook.” There is some internal evidence for the assumption 
that the author was part of General von Schleicher’s private 
machine within the Reichswehr, which was broken up by 
General yon Blomberg immediately after the Revolution, 
and this might explain the bitterness of the tone. Schleicher 
himself is stated to have had nothing to do with it. 

Whoever the author or authors may be, he or they seem to 
have had a good deal of inside knowledge. ‘The circumstantial 
accounts of interviews are plausible and show no obvious 
blunders. Satire generally makes good reading, and the 
general had a pen deeply dipped in gall. He has not a good 
word for anybody. The impression left on the reader’s mind 
is that if this is a fair picture of Germany then the sooner it 
is under the sea with its sixty-five million inhabitants the 
hetter, 

The book begins with the dismissal of Brining and ends 
with Hitler's appointment to the Chancellorship. The 
villain of the piece is not Hitler, who is described as a“ curious 
prophet” and ‘ devastating,’ but the President. The 
‘entral theme is that the Junkers, with the financial support 
of Big Business, bought the ‘* old boy ” by presenting him with 
his ancestral ** bog,’ Neudeck, and that he was so impressed 
With having become a country squire that they could do 
anything they liked with him. So to please a few grasping 
landowners who had for centuries been the curse of Germany 


the President dismissed Briining and Schleicher, thus betray- 


ing his country as a Prussian major of the same name who 
surrendered Spandau to Napoleon had done before him. 

To me the most interesting part is that dealing with 
Schleicher’s dismissal and the appointment of Herr Hitler. 
Rumours that the Chancellor was preparing a Socialistic 
Reichswehr “ putsch ” were always supposed to have provided 
the final incentive for the bargain with the Nazis. On January 
28th the diarist writes : ‘“‘ Schleicher has resigned! Ifhe shows 
himself a man now, then the way is open for us!” The same 
afternoon he and Schleicher interviewed the Trade Unions 
and asked whether they “* were prepared to declare a general 
strike against a Hitler or Papen Government and carry 
it out with the help of the Reichswehr.’”” The unions asked 
time to think it over. The next day the diarist and Schleicher 
went to Potsdam where the men were “ ready for anything.” 
One of the Social Democratic leaders assured them that the 
workers would support the Reichswelr to the last man in a 
general strike against the Government. But Schleicher 
delayed his decision. On the 30th ‘* the others smelt a rat, 
and in a panic hastily agreed among themselves.” Hitler 
was Chancellor, and all was over. 

A vivid impression is given of the atmosphere of feverish 
intrigue in the upper circles of German public life during the 
period in question. A friend of mine who was in Berlin just 
before the recent shootings told me that the atmosphcre re- 
minded him of those days. And I must confess that for me, at 
any rate, The Berlin Diaries throw considerable light on the 


background of June 30th. H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


Democracy and Leadership 


Britain’s Political Future. By Lord Allen of Hurtwool. 


(Longmans. 6s.) 

Lorp ALLEN, who claims to be the originator of the slogan 
** Socialism in our Time,” works out in this essay a curious 
thesis. His theme, very briefly, is that democracy is essen- 
tially reasonable, that it is accessible to reasonable appeals 
today as it never was before—thanks to the B.B.C., which 
has counteracted all the vicious influence of the sensational 
Press—and that given bold leadership it will endorse un- 
hesitatingly plans, which he specifies in considerable detail, 
designed to secure peace abroad and prosperity at home. 

Now this is at any rate what we should all like to believe, 
particularly if we could believe at the same time that the 
indispensable leaders were on the point of emerging. And 
faith in the ultimate good sense of the people is an essential 
requisite in any leader of democracy. But Lord Allen 
assumes a great deal. He forgets, for example, in comparing 
the influence of the B.B.C., with its six million licences, and 
the influence of the cheap papers, which reach a circulation 
of far beyond six millions, that B.B.C. talks only reach 
subscribers when they switch on, and neither he nor anyone 
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else knows what percentage of subscribers switches on for 
political speeches, or talks on popular economics. And when 
he asks “‘ Is there no party or group of parties who will openly 
say what the vast majority of us really think?,” or declares 
his belief that ‘“ nearly all thoughtful and public-spirited 
men and women have now been won over to desire the same 
thing,” or affirms that “ most experts are agreed as to what 
the remedies should be which could preserve the world from 
anarchy,” he is assuming a degree of unity on things in 
general for which such tests as it is possible to apply 
furnish little warrant. 

Lord Allen is an impenitent Socialist, and he pleads earnestly 
for the inclusion of Socialists in his projected Government of 
Action. But the achievement of Socialism means the 
destruction of Capitalism and it is a little doubtful how far 
avowed believers in Capitalism would strike an alliance with 
Socialism for such an end—or even for national control of the 
banking system and the establishment of a national investment 
board, which for Lord Allen are essential conditions of the 
creation of the new order on which his eves are set. He has a 
way, moreoyer, of assuming immense legislative or adminis- 
trative developments in half a dozen facile lines—e.g., “‘ What 
we have to do is to capitalize the recovery in the first years of 
the upward trend. We must eliminate waste by co-ordinating 
industry, and then assist it by easy credit ; we must make a 
rapid transfer of expenditure from the dole to new forms of 
Wage employment through schemes for housing and the recon- 
ditioning of the countryside; we must adopt a still more 
expansionist monetary policy to secure the reduction of hours 
so that the whole population may be employed and consuming 
power increased. All this will intensify the speed of recovery.” 

The fact is that to Lord Allen the reasonableness of the 
schemes he envisages is so clear that he cannot imagine any 
reasonable men (and most Englishmen are reasonable men) 
opposing them. His policy is the policy of all sensible men. 
So, in many respects, it should be. That is quite intelligible. 
The case he makes, for example, for an international collective 
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system with all its implications, or for a reform of Pg» 
mentary procedure, is convincing. And the absenc 
leadership is catastrophically patent. But facts are fy, 
and the plainest of them is that the unity Lord Allen yy 
lates is not there. Though in one sense we were all Socials 
in Sir William Harcourt’s time, in the essential Sense 
are not all Socialists yet—by a long way. But no fy 
which discusses the fundamental political issues of 
moment so earnestly and sincerely (though with some exq 
of optimism) as this can fail to provoke salutary yx 
tion. It is by no means necessary to accept all the writg 
conclusions. It is well worth while to study all his contentiog! 























































They Went to Russia 


The Russian Journals of Martha and Catherine W 

-1803-1808. Edited by The Marchioness of Londonderry 

H. M. Hyde. (Macmillan. 21s.) 
In her introduction to the letters and diaries of the Misy 
Wilmot, Lady Londonderry laments the decay of the writty 
word under out modern mechanized civilization. “ Dipkt 
matists and important personages fly across Europe in swit 
aeroplanes for personal interviews . . . leaving little @ 
nothing written for posterity to read.” The lament seeny 
superfluous, Lady Londonderry may rest assured that whe 
the dossiers of our peripatetic statesmen and diplomats ap 
revealed to the world, posterity will have no reason to deploy 
their paucity. It is also irrelevant to our present purpox 
For Miss Kitty and Miss Matty Wilmot were certainly nf 
“important personages”’; and nothing can be less lite 
official documents than these artless records of two vivaciow 
Irishwomen who paid prolonged visits to Russia in the firg 
decade of last century. 

It was Miss Matty, the younger of the two sisters, wh 
first set out on this strange and adventurous pilgrimag, 
Travelling across England, she halted at Stratford-on-Avn 
and visited Shakespeare's birthplace, then in the occupation 
of Mr. Pitcairn, a local butcher, who ‘“ added our names tF 
those of many other travellers, whom curiosity or reverence > 
for our Immortal Poet had drawn to the same obscure ani 
humble habitation.” She visited Blenheim and the “ Reve. & 
end Town” of Oxford (** what a pile of building it is”);— 
and having called on the Russian Ambassador, Count 
Woronzow (the only foreign diplomat who has ever hadif 
road in London named after him) and regulated the matte} 
of her passport, she embarked at Gravesend in June, 186, 
for Cronstadt, the port of Petersburg. It being wartime, 
her ship had to creep up the East Coast as far as the Humbe | 
and make the perilous crossing of the North Sea in “if | 
convoy of Sixty Sail.” 












































































































































Miss Matty’s hostess in Russia was the Princess Daschkav 


(to preserve the antiquated spelling of the name used i | a 
the letters) ; and she remained with the Princess for mor | ful 
than five years in a capacity which was half that of com— | “ 
panion and half of adopted daughter. Presently Miss Kitty | - 


also came out on a visit ; and the letters of both sisters to | 
relatives and friends make up this book. The Princess, wwf | 
was now past sixty, had been a remarkable woman in he§ } M 
day, and one of the moving spirits at the Court of Catherin — | 
the Great, and the impression made on the two sisters was | 


“ 


evidently immense. But even Miss Kitty, the more critica by 

and intelligent of the pair, shrinks from a portrait of her: | des 
*T have since I came here often thought what a task it woul M 

be to attempt to draw the Character of the Princess Daschkaw. 

I for my part think it would be absolutely impossible. Such at | 

her peculiarities and inextricable varietys that the result would only . 

appear like a Wisp of Human Contradictions. . . . You will alway P a 


conceive her a picture of perfection when you take my experient 
of her, just as you would suppose Europe a Paradise if you nev 
lived out of Italy and judged of the rest accordingly. But she has iE 
as many Climates to her mind, as many Oceans of agitated uncer | 
tainty, as many Etnas of destructive fire and as many Wild W astes 
of blighted Civilisation as exists in any quarter of the Globe: 
For my part I think she would be most in her element at the 
Helm of the State, or as Generalissimo of the Army, or Farmer 
General of the Empire.” , au 
. : . . | 
But the Princess Daschkaw must be studied in her oW 
memoirs, of which a single copy—one made by Kitty Wilmol 
—is preserved in the British Museum, and which have bee? | 
printed in several languages. Apart from the Princess, ther 





is ample material in these letters for the most exacting reades 
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own heart. A flame burns within him which only death 
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THE MASTERY OF SEX 


Through Psychology and Religion 
sy LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. 
Fifth edition. 5s. net 

“The book is the best and hravest effort I have read 
to put into practice the now almost universally accepted 
theory that instruction in matters of sex should be open, 
full and fearless.”"—Jhe Guardian. 

“He is frank and outspoken, condemning both senti- 
mentality and prurience.... - Altogether a useful book 


for those for whom it is intended.” __ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


By HUGH MARTIN. 3s. 6d. net. 
“So good a study of the moral problems of our time and of 
what Christianity has to say regarding them that we cannot imagine 
a better. It faces facts, is consistently in touch with) reality, and 
deserves nothing but commendation.”—Mcethodist Recorder. 


MORAL ADVENTURE 
By CANON B. H. STREETER, D.D. 


“The ethics of sex have seldom been more boldly or more 
wisely handled.”—The Spectator. 


MARRIAGE, FREEDOM AND 
EDUCATION 
By H. CRICHTON-MILLER, M.D. 


“Tt is the social reactions of marriage he considers and 
especially its relation to the modern demand for freedom. . .. It 
is encouraging to find that the considered judgment of such an 
authority is that only real monogamy is in the end consistent with 
real freedom.”—Evxpository Times. 


Is. net. 


1s. net. 


Student Christian Movement Press, 


58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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ENGLAND UNDER. 
CHARLES I 


By DAVID OGG 

30/- net 

“... His study, by claiming the full and active 
attention of his readers, ultimately leaves a far |) 
more durable and convincing impression than can | 
be gained from less exhaustive and more 
superficially alluring surveys. . . .”—Times. 


THE LATER © 
| STUARTS 


1660-1714 i 
By G. N. CLARK 


12/6 net 
This book, volume 10 of the Oxford History of 
England, is the first of that series to be pub- 
lished. It has, therefore, an interest and 
importance beyond its own achievement, and 
marks the beginning of a great enterprise long 


heralded. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
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and the reviewer cannot do better than cull a few of the 
flowers. There is, for example, the Princess’s story of “ the 
dead body of her husband’s Grandmother which she saw in 
a vault at Kiew after 32 years interment unchanged in form 
or feature tho’ the quilted satin w** lined her Coffin was 
so discoloured and consumed by time that the Bishop ordered 
it to be changed—the body was not embalmed.” Or there 
is Miss Matty’s discovery of Sabbath observance in the 
ghetto where * ‘tis unlawful to be guilty of an Accouchement 
on that day, and should a woman have that Misfortune no 
accoucheur can attend, except in cases of the most extreme 
danger.” 

By way of a Lonne bouche, nobody should miss two letters 
from the hand of Eleanor Cavanagh, who accompanied 
Miss Kitty to Russia as her maid. There is a curious note 
of modernity about some of her comments : 

‘*** Ma’am,’ sais I to My Mistress, ‘ what time do they breakfast 
in this quair place ?’ The word was hardly out of my mouth when 
thump, a rap comes to the door and in walks a Grenadier of a Man 
with a silver Tray and Coffee Pot and two cups and saucers and a 
great Haip of Rusks not on a plate at all, and after him strealed in 
at his heels a Girl with a bit of a note to Miss Wilmot from her 
Mistress to ask whether she wou'd like a melon for her breakfast ! 

. Says I to her, ‘ If we were in Cork now they’d give us a fresh 

egg.’ With that she was so struck that she went out of the room 
shaking her head, but the Sirrah an Egg came at all.” 
The illustrations are for the most part photographs of 
paintings of Russian grandees by well-known artists, including 
a Romney, a Raeburn and a Lawrence ; a word of praise is 
also due to Mr. Hyde’s scholarly footnotes. Altogether a 
most attractive book. 


Modern Plays 

Six Plays. 7s. 6d.) 
Five of the Siv Plays have it in common that each tells 
with considerable skill a story which turns out to haye no 
very memorable quality. Design for Living, the piece which 
Mr. Noel Coward has had produced in America but not so 
far in England, scarcely asks to be remembered. It arranges 
and re-arranges with extraordinary dexterity a ménage-d- 
trois, trusting to the quick brilliance of the wit, the cool 
impudence of the theme and the resourcefulness of the actors 
to make it the nine days’ wonder of the town; and even in 
cold print it is continuously diverting. Mr. Priestley in 
Dangerous Corner appears at first sight to be a bold and 
disinterested investigator of his characters’ past, but so 
many and so scarlet are the sins that he finds among a few 
people that soon we suspect him of ‘ framing” the small 
circle in the interests of a highly ingenious and entertaining 
game. The play is exciting to read, indeed it is perhaps 
more exciting to read than to see acted, for the reader, 
slower than the playgoer to notice that the dialogue is on 
one note, is not so quick to tire of people who never cease 
to confess. But once we have mastered the plot our interest 
in the characters and their experiences languishes, though 
we may look back, as we look back over a detective story, to 
sce how the trick was done. 

The Rats of Norway is something of a dramatic curiosity, 
It holds the attention, but if we re-read it to discover precisely 
why love should turn Tilly into a bore, why Stevan should 
make a tragedy of his love and why Sebastian should find 
clandestine love so insupportable that he dies of it, we shall 
find no answer. The truth seems to be that Mr. Keith 
Winter, having created lively and varied characters, did not 
know what to do with them and resorted to meaningless 
violence. Mr. Somerset Maugham in Sheppey makes the 
nearest approach to the kind of story that we cannot forget, 
but there is a point at which even he, faced with the choice 
of representing the impact of a quickened Christianity upon 
the contemporary world or showing the lengths to which 
a particularly ill-conditioned family might plausibly go to 
prevent its sweepstake winnings from being given to the 
poor, takes the path of lesser difficulty and minor interest. 
Dinner at Eight, which was almost too quick for the English 
playgoer’s eye, presents fewer difficulties to the reader, but 
its rewards are modest, and the sixth play, Miss Clemence 
Dane’s Wild Decembers, spoils a story whose value we know 
by carrying episodic treatment of the lives of the Brontés 
so far that each of the fourteen scenes is but a meagre note 
on its subject. 


(Heinemann. 


The Psychological Novel 


Tender is the Night. By F. Scott Fitzgerald. (Chat 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) ; 
The Dreamer. By Julian Green. (Heinemann. 7s, 6d.) 
THERE is a sense in which any novel is psychological, byt, 
uses the term here in the loose modern sense to indicate 
influence of the psycho-analytical theories of Freud. tJ 
importance to the novelist can be exaggerated ; Psyd 
analysis is only a therapeutic method and dream symbgig 












is of doubtful value in establishing a fictional character, Te 
symbols are usually common ones ; it is only in his pe a . 
associations to those symbols that the individual charactg; Suc 
revealed. 

This is why one feels that Mr. Fitzgerald has used psyqy 
analysis more legitimately than M. Green. Richard Dive, 
psycho-therapist, has married a rich young American, 
balance of whose mind he has helped precariously to restip, 
The curious double relationship of doctor and husband, th Tt 
double responsibility, ruins him. His love is normal; |, a 
love is a transference of her sense of affection and trust fry th 


her father after the shock which had shaken her sanity 
When he is momentarily unfaithful to her the transfert 
takes place again. She is cured of her dependence ; thew) 
balanced mind has a freedom denied to the normal mind wih) 
its prejudices and moralities. It is the normal mind whichat 
not adjust itself, the sane man who is broken. Psycho-analytie) 
theory is here part of the material of the story, not of thi” 
method of narration. This is legitimate, but because a nove; sl 
force lies, as a rule, in its width of reference, there is a wea 
ness in the abnormality of Mr. Fitzgerald’s subject matte — 
This reservation made, the imagination capitulates before tei 
subtlety of Mr. Fitzgerald’s style, the accurate irony of thE, 
climax : a 

“While he did not answer she began to feel the old hypnoting 
of his intelligence, sometimes exercised without power but alwayh” 
with substrata of truth under truth which she could not brif 
or even crack. Again she struggled with it, fighting him wif” 
her small, fine eyes, with the plush arrogance of a top dog, wilh 
her nascent transference to another man, with the accumulateip” 
resentment of years; she fought him with her money and he> 
faith that her sister disliked him and was behind her now; wiih” 
the thought of the new enemies he was making with his bitten” 
with her quick guile against his wine-ing and dine-ing slowme— 
her health and beauty against his physical deterioration, kf 
unscrupulousness against his moralities—for this inner bath” 
she used even her weaknesses—fighting bravely and courageouh > 
with the old cans and crockery and bottles, empty receptacey 
of her expiated sins, outrages, mistakes. And suddenly, in th)” 
space of two minutes she achieved her victory and justified herd!” 
to herself without lie or subterfuge, cut the cord for ever. ...B 
The case was finished. Doctor Diver was at liberty.” 


ees >» 2 > 


The mournful echoing cadences of the style remind one ofif 
great badly lit railway station, where many people are sayin 
goodbye. In its voluptuous sentiment, its rich obscurity, if, 
sense of chic it is definitely post-War. But Mr. Fitzgerald nov q 
begins where the author of Tales of the Jazz Age used to lear 
off ; his style has lost none of its glittering contemporaneity, 7 
but one is suddenly presented with an unsuspected brutality, § 
a background of corruption which lends to the sad wit and the 
wistful haphazard poetry of departure the lost gas-lamp urba 
note which our generation has rediscovered in the poetry 
Baudelaire and Laforgue. 3 

M. Green uses psycho-analytic theory less legitimately. It 
is a brave, but unsatisfying experiment to present the dreat > 
life of Manuel with the object of deepening our realization (> 
his character. Too little is known of the sub-conscious fo 
the reader to be convinced that M. Green has invented the 
correct fantasy for a character already vividly and objective & 
presented ; the day dream of the Castle, where Manuel's hari 
passionate aunt is transformed into the Viscomtesse, his ow f 
tuberculous hopeless life into the drawn-out painful dying ¢ 
her father, is little more than an ingenious embroider. > 
Without analysis, the fantasy adds nothing to our knowledge, 
and with analysis it would reflect the author’s character mor 
than that of Manuel. But, as always, in M. Green’s novels, ont 
admires the melancholy intensity of the style and the lovely 
tightness of the form. The dream offers the only leakage 
interest; otherwise the three characters, the ugly sickly 
youth, his young pious cousin, and the aunt who loves ani 
insults him beyond bearing, are strict warders with power t) 
keep the imagination confined to one house, almost to ot 
room, in the small dead town in the provinces. 
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The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


Sir Harold MacMichael, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


The most successful large-scale administrative experiment 
known to history is described with the authority and know- 
ledge resulting from thirty years’ political service in the 


Sudan. 15, : 


A Publisher Speaking 
Geoffrey Faber 


This little book on publishing and bookselling contains the 


the general, as well as the professional reader. 


Youth is a Crime 
Charlotte Haldane 


Antwerp before the War was the battleground of four con- 
flicting cultures: Flemish, Walloon, German and Jewish. 
Twelve- year old Elizabeth Herman is uprooted from London 
and dropped into this chaos. A school story, perhaps, but 
of a kind which you have not read before. 7/6 


Money & Morals 
Eric Gill 


‘A man of common sense, and it is first and foremost as a 
man of common sense that he attacks the economic prob- 


lems of the day..— Sunday Times. 


%& Second Printing *& 


The Endless Furrow 
A. G. Street 


‘The best novel I’ve met this season, —C. E. BECHHOFER 
ROBERTS: New English Weekly. ‘An epic of the land.” 
—HOWARD SPRING. 7/6 


The Murder of My Aunt 
Richard Hull 


‘Unique in crime fiction . . . exceedingly entertain’ng."— 
News Chronicle. ‘First for its originality . . . continuously 
interesting and exciting. —DOROTHY L. SAYERS. 7,6 


Trooper to the Southern 


Cross 
Leslie Parker 


*A book not to be missed for its oddity, its humour, and its 
simply exciting qualities.’-—Glasgow News. 7/5 


My Best Play 


Chosen by Clifford Bax, Clemence Dane, Somerset Maugham, 
John van Druten, A. A. Milne, C. K. Munro, Lennox 
Robinson, Noel Coward. 600 pages. 8,6 


FABER & FABER 


24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 





— “A Rural Pepys °— 


TORRINGTON 


DIARIES 
Vol. I. 1781-1788 


The travel diaries, never before published, of 
the Hon. John Byng 


18/- net 


Last week we published appreciations by 


L. B. NAMIER JOHN GORE 
JOHN o’ LONDON ‘THE TIMES’ 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT 


Here is a selection from this week’s Press: 
*“ These inestimable memoirs . . . quintessence 
of homely charm.”—Punci. 
“A remarkable piece of work .. . creating 
vividly a bygone age.” —Scotsman. 
** An importance all their own .. . as fasein- 
ating as they are valuable.” —Time and Tide. 
“A rural Pepys, with a shrewd eye on every- 
thing passing around him.” —Birmingham Post. 


“His picture of England has real historical 
value, and he himself is a most delightful 
companion.” —New Statesman. 


STRIKER 
GODOWN 


A brilliant new novel by Thomas Bell, the 
author of ‘ Equestrian Portrait.” 


7/6 net 





The Times 
** A nice mingling of sentiment and introspeetive 
brilliance. Mr. Bell is always stimulating, and 
often wise and witty.” 


Mr. Frank Kendon 


“His book has beauty, adventure, 


Birmingham Post 
* The writer is an artist, it may be a genius. It 
is seldom that a reviewer is as heartily per- 
suaded of the truth of a novel as in the case of 
* Striker Godown.’ ” 


truth.”’ 





Ready September 28th 


as corrosive as Aldous 


“Brilliant humeur 


Huxley’s ” 
“A sweeping slash at cant and humbug” 


so MR. GERALD BULLETT 
and MR. BONAMY DOBREE 


PICTURE 
PALACE 


Ready September 28th 
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Fiction Dm 
By GRAHAM GREENE e ; N 
‘Captain Nicholas. By Hugh Walpole: (Macmillan: 7s. 6d.) Mr. Walter Greenwood has followed up Love on the " E 


‘His Worship the Mayor. By Walter Greenwood. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Dew in April. By John Clayton. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
“Seven Stars and Orion. By Stephen Hockaby:. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 
''Mr. WALPOLE’s new novel would be of interest if for no other 
, Feason than that it exhibits in high relief not only his great talent 
for dramatic storytelling but the familiar faults of form and 
personality which prevent his talent from being used to the 
best advantage. The theme of Captain Nicholas is an excellent 
one (Mr. Walpole is often happy in his choice of subject) : 
a large affectionate family, three generations living together 
in an old house in Smith Square, are joiried by Captain Nicholas 
Coventry, brother of Mrs. Carlisle, the wife and mother who 
shares with him the centre of the stage. For the last ten 
years Captain Nicholas has spent a racketeering life abroad 
with his small girl, Lizzie, living on his wits and his charm. 
The world is his oyster and he returns to the family circle 
only for a rest from pillage. Their sentiment, their, to him, 
old-fashioned ideas irritate him until quite deliberately, with 
. . . y . bd 
the sadism enjoyed by so many of Mr. Walpole’s most 
memorable characters, he sets out to break their happy 
relationship. ‘‘ He hadn’t asked to interfere, but how could 
he help it ? How could he sit down quietly and watch their 
silly sentimental lives and not interfere ?’’ He discovers 
their secrets, with his adventurer’s charm he works his way 
‘into the trust of Mrs. Carlisle’s husband and children; the 
novel closes with an admirably dramatic set scene between 
Mrs. Carlisle and her brother. 

The story is written in the sometimes charming, sometimes 
irritating, always “ unbuttoned’’ Walpole manner, the 
manner of an art collector with a genuine passion for his 
pieces who can never find for them the exact describing word. 
Occasionally the accumulation of bric-a-brac is too much 
for one’s patience, and always the extreme naivety of Mr. 
Walpole’s young men and women is unconvincing, but when 
he is content to tell a story Mr. Walpole is very nearly first 
rate (alas, when his characters discuss ideas, he is nearly 
third rate; in Captain Nicholas there is a heavy slab of 
vague, sentimental religious idealism). The Captain’s past 
is well suggested : 

‘The high lights in it—the flight from Jamaica, the death of 
his wife ‘in Paris, Bawtrey’s suicide in Monte Carlo, the thieving 
in Rapallo, Saunders’ death in Venice, these might once have 
been called melodrama. Novelists threw bright colours on just 
such incidents as these, drab and unromantic as they always 
were in reality, comprised of discarded tram-tickets, the week’s 
washing, wine splashed on a marble-topped table, a barber’s 
impertinence, a fit of indigestion, a woman’s cold. . . . He moved 
surrounded by a constant company of men out of a job, ready 
to do anything for money, by suicide, murder and robbery with 
violence. One figure led to another. Touch Abel and you found 
Marston, have a meal with Marston and he introduced you to 
Likiadopulos, drink with Likiadopulos and he asked you to meet 
Mme. Balzac. Always a little lower.” 

And Abel, the small Jamaican blackmailer, is ably touched in : 

** Abel liked to be scrubby. He made a jungle of civilization, 
Anywhere that he lived acquired very quickly a musty foetid air, 
something indescribable, something like an animal shop where 
the birds’ droppings, the scent of stale water, the closeness of the 
cage defy light and air and the changing of the hours.” 

But the great fault in Mr, Walpole’s work is evident 
in Captain Nicholas: a misuse of the author’s person- 


ality, an incomplete parturition; his characters never 
have independent life. On them Mr. Walpole fathers 
his own generous, if rather indiscriminate, enthusiasms. 


Captain Nicholas’s literary taste is breathlessly contem- 
porary, so breathlessly that he seems to have read Mr. 
Auden’s Orators in MS.; and one is not convinced that 
this adventurer would read Mr, Pound’s Cantos in his bath. 
This failure to curb his artistic enthusiasms (even the names 
of minor characters: are chosen for their literary sound, 
Marston, Cervantes, Balzac, Cavafy) is responsible for Mr, 
Walpole’s most serious fault in form, the chatty asides to 
the reader which destroy any illusion of reality. Henry 
James wrote a long while ago, ‘‘ I am tender-hearted enough 
to be capable of shedding tears of pity and sympathy over 
young Hugh on the threshold of fictive art,’ and one wonders 
grimly what tears he would be inclined to shed now over 
the marring of a genuine talent, “the vice,” in his own 
words addressed to Mr. Walpole, “‘ of a not finer doing.” 





with an even better second novel; there is no Uestig 
here of a failure in form; he seems to have been bom y, 
the faculty which Mr. Walpole still lacks after twenty ven 
of novel writing. The scene is set again in Mane 
and Salford, but Mr. Greenwood, without sacrificing gj, 
emotional depth; has enormously : increased © his Tage i 
characterization. One notes again the small original trie 
of a born technician. In the first book there was the chon, 
of old women; the second book ends on an echo of the 
main theme, so that we gain the effect of time going op, 
the special case being endlessly repeated, of ** the vast Scop 
of concrete things.” 

Love on the Dole was tragedy ; His Worship the May 
is a savagely humorous satire on the men who make pnfj 
out of the tragedy. It follows with an intimate close ¢ 
the career of. Edgar Hargraves, a small and UNsuceessfi 
shopkeeper, and his rapid rise when he inherits a forty, 
to the rank of Lord Mayor. A mean stupid man, wy 
repeats other men’s views, pays out money when his pary fe 
requires it, he is no more conscious of his corruption thyf 
Alderman Grumpole or Sir William Chetterby or Sir Rhy 
Price, the pawnbroker, as they bob in the limelight, whik 
behind in the shadows of Traverse Street and Peggytii 
Lane, under the damp arches of the elevated railway, exis 
their dependents: the fodder for workhouse, for Meaj 
Tests, for the Public Assistance Committees. | Together 
Mr. Greenwood’s two novels form a complete picture of; 
district not equalled, I think, by any other living write 
who finds inspiration ina particular locality. The style iff 
sometimes, clumsy, but it is never banal; truth is neve 
sacrificed for A fine phrase. 

Mr. Clayton is a rhetorician; words, words, work > 
violent, literary, false, tumble over nearly 600. page 
Dew in April-is absurd and sentimental, but it has a queeh 
driving force, perhaps because the author is so good a Ph. 
testant. There is conviction behind this novel of a thirteenth > 
century Provence living in the fear of an imminent Deomsday,F 
a genuine conviction however bouncingly expressed : : 

‘Sinners, outcasts, wanderers to the wilderness—in a worl 
the wicked—let no one despise their task in the universe, Tif 
them we owe the light in which we walk, because they hated thf 
priestly darkness; they broke the shackles from their feet, eva 
if they broke their limbs as well—and we are free . . . and sf 
first the fear of hell has departed from us, and now the sense of 
sin, those two great vultures that darkened our sky. We anf 
free to live our momentary lives in the sun. Honour to all thi 
wicked of yesteryear... .” ; 
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It may be rather naive, rather a hiker’s creed, one ma 
wonder where Mr, Clayton finds his freedom and his sun (Mf 
Greenwood’s Two Cities have a more than priestly darkness) 
but it is a creed which lends a boisterous Boy’s Own Paper lite 
to Pedro, the handsome troubadour, who ‘* saves ”’ the lovely 
Dolores from a convent life. But I doubt his publisher’ 
assertion that ‘* he knows what life was like in a thirteenth 
century nunnery ”’ ; it is a very Protestant idea of a nunnery, 
where the novices twitter like the smallest of schoolgitk 
(although they are 17 and this is the thirteenth century) and 
where the older nuns are so sex-starved that the intrusion dF 
a good-looking man is enough to destroy all discipline. 
There is no tushery in Mr. Hockaby’s novel of a fourteenth 
century English family, which is written in good plain ‘cot 























temporary English. The picture of convent life under the 
relaxed rule of a dissolute abbess may be exaggerated andayy 
little antedated (this novel too suffers in accuracy from bein " 
a Protestant view of a Catholic society), but at any rate Mh sy 
Hockaby understands, as Mr. Clayton does not, that a’ nui Ry Ba 
may have as genuine and as happy a vocation as an engine! | Go 
or a schoolmaster. This is a sound exciting novel, with the Ro 
central character, the unscrupulous house-proud girl, Isabel, Rs 
very well presented, but in one way Mr. Clayton’s absutl De 
novel has the best of it. His manner and his matter match Ru 
The violencé in Seven Stars and Orion, which ends with4F | 44 
terrifying description of the plague, destroys some of tlie 
reality of the very twentieth-century characters and makes 

one doubt whether a contemporary manner can_ properly Ci 
present men and women conditioned. by mediaeval life. | he 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


OF 


sEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


(670 pages. Numerous illustrations) 


By Drs. COSTLER, A. WILLY and others, under 
the general editorship of, and with special chaptcrs 
by, NORMAN HAIRE, Ch.M.M.B. 


3rd Edition Now Ready 


Published at 36/-. Available to readers of the 
“Spectator ’’ for next 8 days at 29/6 post free. 


In this comprehensive work, every conceivable 
subject covered by the title has been fully dealt with, 
and care has been taken to ensure that the reader is 
not fogged with a mass of technical terms. The 
Encyclopedia is divided into eight sections as 
follows :— 

CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTORY. The Evolution of Love. 
BOOK |. The Sex Impulse in the Young. 
BOOK I!. Sexual Intercourse. 

BOOK I1!. Procreation. 

BOOK IV. The Imperfections of Love. 

BOOK V. Sexual Aberrations. 

BOOK VI. Venerea!l Disease. 

APPENDIX. Prostitution and White Slave Traffic. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


“Knowledge is more than a right; it is a duty. The 
Encyclopedia, edited by Dr. Haire, contains a mass of 
information which needs to spread, though most of it natur- 
ally is familiar to those who have read Havelock Ellis. But 
where Havelock Ellis gives information, this book also gives 
advice. It includes accounts of the physiology of the genital 
organs, the technique of their conjunction, contraception, 
pregnancy, male impotence, female frigidity, the change of 
life, venereal diseases, prostitution, sexual abnormalities, anc 
almost every other sexual subject. ... They (the Authors) 
are lucid, unshocked, eminently sensible.” 
—New Statesman and Nation, 
“ Excellent also for Doctors and Psychologists... .” 
Time and Tide. 
“The book certainly contains a mass of information with 
which large numbers of people are unfamiliar. It is very 
comprehensive and frank, and almost every conceivable aspec 
of sex is dealt with in its six hundred odd pages. ... ” 
—The Literary Guide. 
“This book is easily the most outspoken and comprehensive 
sex book published within recent times. . . . The forty 
chapters cover every phase of sexual knowledge, from the 
Evolution of Love to the White Slave Traffic—and each is 
written in a_straightforwardly outspoken manner. Every 
adult, married and single, should study this work—it is 
truly a veritable encyclopedia.”—-Health and Efficiency. 
“ . It covers the ground thoroughly and gives up-to-date 
information.”’—The Listener. * 
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6 (Sp.) BUCKNALL STREET (New 
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This h:ndsome Rug may be had in the following 
Highland Clan Tartans: Argyle, Black Watch, 
Buchanan, Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
Gordon, Glengarry, Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
gregor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
Robertson, Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
Designs, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rug 70” x 554”, fringed ends. 


HEAVIER RUGS in all the principal Clans 
from 21/- to 42/-. 


Coloured illustrated list, post free. 


COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 
Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 
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ROUTLEDGE AND 
KEGAN PAUL 


have just published 


TECHNICS AND 
CIVILIZATION 


By LEWIS MUMFORD 
16 plates. 506 pages. 18s. net 


A brilliant, historical survey of the effects of the 
machine on man and civilization which discusses 
every aspect of human life and boldly forecasts 
the future. This book should rank as one of the 
great formative influences on modern culture. 


By GEORGE SELDES 
I5s. net 
A frank, immensely readable account of the inside 
workings of the Catholic Church which describes 
the intimate details of Vatican life and_ policy. 
“Packed with facts, picturesque descriptions, and 
engaging anecdotes.”—Sunday Times. “ Lucid, fully 
documented. ... It is, however, the chapters dealing 
with Vatican diplomacy which give the book 
its greatest value."—Brece Locknarr (Evening 
Standard). 


MAKING OF THE 
MODERN JEW 
By MILTON STEINBERG 

8s. 6d. net 


This absorbing book traces the bizarre and dramatic 
passage of the Jews through history, and analyses 
the terrible situation with which they are faced today. 


WILLIAM CECIL 
By ALAN GORDON SMITH 
With 4 plates. 10s. 6d. net 


A remarkable biography which reveals Cecil not 
only as the man whom Elizabeth feared, but also as 
a master of revolutionary technique who uprooted 
and destroyed the old order in England. 


TREATISE ON 
RIGHT AND WRONG 


By H. L. MENCKEN 
10s. 6d. net 


Mencken’s first book since 1930, a characteristically 
brilliant combination of humour and erudition which 
conveys a vivid picture of the origin, growth, and 
present state of morals. The vigour of his prose is 
as exhilarating as ever. 


BERTRAND 
OF BRITTANY 


By ROGER VERCEL 
10s. 6d. net 
This remarkable biography of the famous French 
knight gives a striking picture, in all its colour and 
misery, of life during the Hundred Years’ War, in 
which Bertrand stands out as a_ personality of 
astonishing force and vitality. 
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Current Literature 


MEN OF GOOD WILL. BOOK V; THE PROUD 
OF HEART 
By Jules Romains 

There are virtually only two'themes in this new instalment 
of Romains’ epic (Lovat Dickson, 7s. 6d.), the development 
of the illicit love affair between Roger Sammécaud and Marie 
de Champcenais, and the sudden extension of Haverkamp’s 
business interests. Compared with the previous volumes, 
the alteration of focus is drastic—the cutting-in of a close-up. 
It cannot be said that there is anything particularly original 
or inspiring about the author's treatment of the adultery 
motive, though it was a subtle stroke to make Marie’s doubts 
and hesitations melt away in an atmosphere of maternal 
solicitude. She reveals to Sammécaud the existence of her 
half-witted son, and he is so sympathetic and tactful about 
the whole matter that in a setting of country inns and bed- 
room fires her last scruples disappear. The longest chapter in 
this volume describes their visit to England. A foreign 
country is a severe test for a novelist. It is comparatively 
easy material to serve out to his compatriots, but it will not 
often survive the scrutiny of an inhabitant of the country in 
question. ‘Romains’ London (the London of 1909) strikes 
one as a little sentimental—there is too much emphasis on the 
hansom-cab and on Rotten Row (* It was in a sporting 
framework that the charm of Englishwomen was most 
apparent’). But since it must serve as a setting for the 
consummation of a passion, this latitude may be appropriate. 
The other theme, centring on Haverkamp, is developed 
realistically enough, so perhaps there is a deliberate inten- 
tion in the juxtaposition of romanticism and _ realism. 
Haverkamp, who is every inch an estate agent (even when he 
visits a brothel), would be pretty dreary if he had no relief. 
But he is a masterly creation, in the best Balzacian tradition. 
His property speculations are presented with amazing detail, 
and detail that is always convincing. Monsieur Romains 
makes even the analysis of a bottle of mineral water an 
exciting event. ‘To what fate these characters are drifting 
we cannot yet guess. The volume leaves us with Marie’s 
discovery that she is enceinte, with implications that cannot 
be disguised from her husband. She prepares to abandon 
herself ‘‘ to the wretchedness which is humanity’s common 
lot.’ It is May Day, 1909. Haverkamp and his confederates 
escape from the ominous atmosphere of Paris and enjoy a 
good luncheon at the inn on theirnew speculative estate. ‘They 
thought about May Day, far away beyond the walls of the inn 
and the Company’s estate, just as you are conscious of a 
distant drumming ; such as is made, for example, in summer- 
time by one of those yellowish clouds, right away on the 
horizon, which lead peasants to say: ‘It’s hailing some- 
where.’ ”’ It begins to look as though M. Romains’ long epic 
will culminate in the storm of 1914. Meanwhile we are content 
to watch the fascinating way in which he makes the disposition 
of his forces. 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS 

To commemorate their centenary anniversary as map 
publishers, Messrs. George Philip & Son have issued a fourth 
edition of Philips’ Handy General Atlas. The scheme of 
the Atlas has been thoroughly revised and expanded; in 
its new form it provides by far the most comprehensive 
and reliable geographical survey of the world available. 
The maps of the world are admirably up to date (there is a 
map indicating world air routes in addition to those illus- 
trating climates, races, population, languages, &c.), and the 
treatment of separate countries is equally thorough: 28 
pages, for instance, are allotted to the British Isles, with 
separate plates indicating physical features, communications, 
political divisions, population, All the maps are on a com- 
mendably large scale: with the exceptions of Russia and 
Scandinavia all the European countries are mapped on a 
scale of 24 miles to the inch. The atlas is priced at £4 4s. 
bound in cloth and at £5 5s. in half-leather, and neither 
price is excessive. Equally serviceable for the purposes 
for which it is intended is the atlas on a smaller scale (Philips’ 
Record Atlas: Centenary Edition), published by the same 
firm at half a guinea. Messrs. Philips could have com- 
memorated their centenary in no more acceptable way. 


THE NATIONAL AND TATE GALLERIES 
By R. N. D. Wilson 

This volume (Nelson, 12s. 6d.) consists of about a hundred 
colour-plates of pictures in the National and Tate Galleries 
(faced in each instance with a page of criticism by Mr. Wilson) 
and an introduction which discusses in simple terms the 
different schools represented. The choice of pictures is 
sound but not particularly imaginative, and some have no 
doubt been included with the purpose of deferring to popular 
taste: a perfectly proper aim, since the book is clearly not 
for the specialist. Mr. Wilson’s criticisms will be for many 
people a useful aid to appreciation, and in the colour-plates 
there is no more than the customary distortion. 
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Conversions and the Investo; 


Durinc the coming year a good many investors Who ay 
also payers of Income Tax will experience some px 
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Cor 


through the payment under Schedule D at the rat im Indi 
4s. 6d. instead of 5s. It is a relief which is certgi fim year’, 
much needed, for in one way and another the holde; robler 
investment stocks has suffered severely in the matterg 
income. So far as capital value is concerned, there , probler 
of course, been an actual appreciation, but unfortunatg: of all. 
it is impossible under present conditions to make {iil 
appreciation applicable to income requirements. | Wh 
If, for example, we recall the experience of holder yi] The E 
the old 5 per cent. War Loan, we find that the conve, people 
sion into 3} per cents. has meant a saving to the hj, of the 
chequer, but a loss in income to the holders of the Ioy 00 
of an annual amount of about £30,000,000. It is tr I,l 
that in spite of this reduction from 5 to 3} per cent. th this Se 
price of the new Loan stands as high as, or higher thai]! previo 
the old 5 per cent. Loan, but if the holder of the new Logi | é 
were to sell at the present price of 105 he would find} Wi 
impossible to acquire another Government stock giviyf}} each « 
as high a rate of interest. A still more striking exambi}| jbund 
might be found in the case of holders of the existiyft} 
5 per cent. Conversion Loan, the earliest date of redem | _ 
tion of which is 1944. In this case the Stock has rife} i ™ 
to close upon 120, so that those who acquired the Stod B® }) big f 
at par have a present profit in capital value of somethinglf | a test 


like 20 per cent. Yet if the Stock were sold and thi} 
proceeds reinvested in long-dated Government issues, tei | 
vield, even allowing for the addition to the capital, woul 
probably only work out at about 34 per cent. 
ConxvERSION OPERATIONS. 

It is not only, however, in the matter of the old 5 peB |! 
cent. War Loan that investors have suffered some lossf™ 
in income during recent years. Apart altogether frog” 
those instances where holders of foreign loans have haify 
their income diminished by whole or partial default af 
the part of the borrowers, and setting aside also the caf 
of the many unfortunate holders of Home Rail 
Ordinary stocks who have received no dividends at dy 
for some years, investors in Colonial Loans, Corporatiagy 
issues and some other trustee securities are now havin 
to face constant conversion operations under which they 
have to submit to repayment at par or to exchang 
into a security giving a much lower rate of interest. 

During the last two years the Commonwealth of At 
tralia has—very properly—taken advantage of preseil 
monetary conditions and high prices for gilt-edged sect 
rities to convert something like £100,000,000 of debt di 
to investors in this country, and once again investos 
have suffered in income, while the National Exchequy 
of Australia has benefited. Unfortunately, too—fr 
the investor’s point of view—there seems to be even 
probability of the present monetary ease continuing ati, 
as a consequence, of many other conversion operatios 
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RuMOvuRED FurRTHER CONVERSIONS. 

In another column I refer to the fact that Nigeniy 
although having to deal with a Loan paying only 3} pt 
cent., has thought well to exercise the option of redeemilf 
it so as to issue a corresponding amount in 3 per cent. 
Moreover, conjectures are already rife as to possibk 
further conversions of British Government Loa 
In the case of the 2 per cent. and 3 per cent. Treasul 
Bonds, any idea of conversion would presumably 
prompted more by a desire to curtail the amount ot 
standing of short-dated obligations than to effect a savilf 
in interest charges, but, even so, by reason of the heigh 
at which long-dated Government Loans now 
there is little doubt that the Government would be ali 
to convert on terms thoroughly satisfactory to 
borrower. Rumours, however, are not concerned meré) 
with the Government’s short-dated obligations, for # 
one or two quarters the suggestion is now being Pt 
forward that it might be profitable to the Governmet 
to make some offer of conversion to holders of t# 
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‘oof! (3) THE BIBLE IN INDIA | 
a , | India has been much in the news during the last few | 
ertain years, and it is possible that her political and social 
Older ¢f problems nfay turn our attention from those spiritual 
= _ probleras which in the long run are the most important 
unatehfaee) of alll. 

pke th | What is the response of India to the Christian Gospel ? 
blders yf}, The Bible Society can supply evidence to show that the | 
Conve} people of India are turning with eagerness to the study | 
the ES} of the Scriptures. During the past year more than | 
a 1,100,000 copies of Holy Writ were circulated through 
ak this Society in all parts of India—an increase over the 
€r tha] previous year. 
W Loalie | ; 
1 finde} With what result? While it is. impossible to follow 
< givig | each copy sold and its influence upon the reader, there is 
ce : | abundant proof that the seed sown often falls into good 
dens i | ‘ground. ‘* The Bible has been the means of bringing 
AS tiygfe|| in many for baptism this year, and continues to be a | 
€ Stok |i big factor in our whole work,” writes a missionary— | 
nethiiy |) 4 testimony typical of many others. 
nd thie |! 

1es, thei |} ; 
, woul | Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
1) the Secretaries, 

1 se | BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
loss | 146, — Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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HUTCHINSON 


. SEWELL t+ 
STOKES’s 


provocative autobiography 


MONOLOGUE 


The truth behind the familiar—though often illusionary—scenes 
of Fleet Street, the Stage and Cinema are here revealed with 
stories about Isadora Duncan, Noel Coward, Vivian Ellis, Dodie 
Smith, Warwick Deeping, etc. Its honesty, humanity and never= 
jailing humour will delight the reader. Tilustrated 18s. 


F. E. BAILEV’S record of a 
Twenty-Nine Years’ Hard Labour. 


A selection of HUTCHINSON’S 7/6 novels 
FRANK SWINNERTON’s £x7zaec7H 
NAOMI JACOB’s  Lo4pen sTicK 
BLAIR NILES’s 
ADELAIDE PHILLPOTT’s 


At all 


HUTCHINSON 








working life. 
Illus. 18s. 
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Take one of the 


SUNSHINE TOURS 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 





TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA. 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 28, 1934. Jan. 11 
and Feb. |, 1935. Reduced Return 
Fares to Capetown: £90 first class; 
£60 second class; £30 tourist class. 
Fares to other South African Ports on 
application. 


ROUND AFRICA TOURS. 
Dec. 27, 1934 and Jan. 3, 1935, from 
London. Fares for the round voyage: 
£105 first class, £40 tourist class. 


CHRISTMAS TOURS TO 
MADEIRA. Dec. 14 and 21, 1934, 
from Southampton. 
Reduced Return Fare: £20 first class, 





Write for illustrated folders to: 
Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mail, S.W.1, 
or Local Agents. 


she thinks «tet! took lovely on that bookcase near the window. 
Looks really expensive and good. And this new dial idea is just 
what I want: means I can see what's happening as I turn the 
knobs, instead of trusting to luck as I have to on the old set. 
My word! That piano I’ve just tuned 

in really does sound like a piano. This 

is a grand set. And only 15 guineas. 

Hope to goodness George approves of 

its inside.” 


s 

he thinks « The cleverest circuit I’ve seen for a long time. This 
special amplification of the high musical frequencies is an excellent 
idea. ‘ High-Note Uplift,’ they call it: takes a clever man to think 
out things like that. A very sensitive job; and the Automatic 
Volume Control works well. This Electric Tuning indicator is a 
sound idea, too: does away with the difficulty of getting exact tuning 
by ear on a Superhet. Hope to goodness Marion approves of the 
cabinet.” 

Catalogue from Ferranti Ltd., Uollinwood, Lancs., 

London, W.C. 2. 


or Bush House, 





FERRANTI ‘ARCADIA’ A.C. Superhet - 15 Gns. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 414.) 


5 and 4} per cent. Conversion Loans. In these two 
cases the moment has not arrived, of course, when the 
Treasury has the right of compulsory redemption, the 
earliest date in the case of the 5 per cent. issue being 
1944 and in the case of the’ 4} per cents. 1940. Never- 
theless, it has be:n suggested—and the point was 
discussed recently in the columns of the Morning Post— 
that as regards the 5 per cent. Stock the Government 
might find that if a fairly long-dated 2} per cent. Stock 
were offered on terms giving holders £120 of such Stock 
for £100 of Conversion Fives, the response might be a 
good one, for the offer would be the equivalent of giving 
them 8 per cent. on their present nominal capital without 
loss of present capital value. And, similarly, it is suggested 
that holders of the 44} per cent. Conversion Loan might 
receive an offer to exchange into a long-dated 2} per cent. 
issue on the basis of obtaining £110 of 24 per cent. Stock 
for every £100 of Conversion 4} per cents. 
‘ THe EXcHEQUER’S STANDPOINT. 

From the standpoint of the Exchequer it is easy to 
see that some further saving in Debt Service might be 
secured by an operation along these lines, though, of 
course, by reason of the terms of exchange there would 
be an addition to the actual total of the National Debt. 
Whether the final result would be advantageous to 
the Government must depend, of course, upon develop- 
ments during the next few years. If the present ease 
in money is to continue for some few years to come 
it might be more profitable for the Treasury to refrain 
from converting at the present time, but if there is to 


be some material change within the next six or ten | 


years then it might be that advantage should be taken 
of the present abnormal ease. 


Tue STANDPOINT OF THE INVESTOR. 


Inasmuch, however, as the Treasury experts are far | 


better able than the public or the writer of this article 
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: of the restraining influence of an International Goll 


a 
to forecast the future of money rates, it is the standyg 
_of the investor with which I am concerned at the mo 
. Whether there is foundation for the rumour of a Possibj, 
offer of conversion to holders of the 5 per cent. Convers; 
‘Loan I am quite unable to say, but assuming for th 
moment that such an offer were to be made, what should), 
the attitude of the holder of the existing 5 per cent, ? 0h 
the one hand he is sure of a continuous 5 per cent, unt 
1944, and even at that time of being in no worse positig 
than having the whole of his original capital retume 
‘to him, that is if he was an original holder at par, Oh 
the other hand, as the year of redemption draws ney 
the holder must expect to see the market price of }j 
Bonds steadily decline, and the question is, whethe 
he would be well advised to consolidate his 20 per cen 
of capital appreciation by accepting—if it were made 
any such offer as that outlined above. Indeed, th 
question is one which arises quite independently ¢ 
whether the Government does or does not elect to mak 
an offer of conversion before 1944, for many holders of 
these Bonds must, I fancy, already be wondering whethy 
they ought to hold on to the date of maturity or realiz 
at say 120 with the object of reinvesting the money, 






















THE SMALL INVESTOR. 





Here, of course, much must depend upon the cireun. 
stances of the holder. In the case of a trustee, fy 
example, he would be confronted by the fact that a reip. 
vestment of the profits of sale would still give a low yiel 
though he would be freer from the prospect of capita 

‘depreciation. And again, in the case of Financil 
: Institutions and Trust Companies, it is possible thi} 
considerations might apply making the offer of cop. 
version into a ‘long-dated stock acceptable. I hay 
in mind, however, more particularly the case of th 
' private investor to whom the securing of as high a 
‘income as may be consistent with reasonable safety 
_ is absolutely essential, and in such cases I think iti 
very much open to question whether the sale of sone 
; portion of the stock commanding 20 per cent. premium 
/ might not be desirable, for under expert advice, it should 
| I think, be possible to obtain say a 4} per cent. yield 
allowing for the profit made by the sale of the oll 

‘ stock—accompanied by sufficient security. 
As I have frequently mentioned in my articles, it i 


















difficult, if not impossible, to discern at present anf 





‘ change in monetary conditions likely. to affect. th 

course of security values. in the near future, . and 
| the important point has also to be recognized, that the 
| chief borrowers, namely, the Governments here and it 
‘the United States, have it ‘in their own power ver 

largely to determine the value of leanable capital 
| Nevertheless, I cannot subscribe to any idea of the 
| present abnormal ease in money continuing indefinitely. 
' Much of the ease is directly traceable to the absent 






Standard, and I do not believe that many more yeat 
perhaps many more months, can pass without the leading 
nations reaching the conclusion that a return to some 





kind of International Gold Standard is essential in the 





interests of international trade and even to internation# 
civilization. While, therefore, it is, of course, impossible 
to say whether ten years hence the yield on investment 





stocks will be higher or lower than it is today, I am cer & 





tainly inclined to consider the former condition as tht 
more probable. Artaur W. Kuppy. 






Financial Notes 


RIsE IN AUSTRALIAN STOCKS. 


Nor the least interesting feature in Markets has been tht 
advance in Australian Stocks following upon the announce 
ment of the result of the general election. In the loc 
Stock Markets in Melbourne some of the Internal Governmet! 
Loans of Australia were rather dull some two or three month 
ago on fears as to the possible result of the contest, but ® 
the time of the election drew near there appeared to be! 
greater feeling of confidence, and prices recovered most 0! 
the earlier declines, while now that the results of the electio™ 
are known prices for Australian Internal Loans have rst! 
to a level which in many instances gives even a small 








(Continued on page 418.) 
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“KINDLY FRUITS.” 





The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 
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wear, and greater comfort. Even the 
DY. Fe longest service cannot spoil the 
q smoothness of a ‘‘COURTINE’’ 
LINING — woven by COURTAULDS. 
Your tailor can show you a choice 
of colours and grades to match any 
cloth. Ask your tailor to use only 
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dificulty 
ss obtaining 
“COURTINE” 
JININGS, write 
direct to the 
Manufacturers, 
COURTAULDS 
Ltd.. 16 St. Mar- 
tin's - le » Grand, 
London, E.C. 1. 
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(REGIST 


THE NAME IS 
ON THE SELVEDGE. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK 


















“Assurance double sure” 


For over 100 years the sums paid 
by the “Old Equitable” in 
claims on whole-life assurances 
have been on the average double 
the original amounts assured 
owing to the large bonus 
additions. 







The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders, No Commission. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


5th EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 
“Any such embarrassment in later years might be avoided by 


settling a sum in early life on each of the children, or in trust 
for them all, to be invested on the lines of the system.” 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,060,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


oe 
¢ PEAT FUEL - 


at 
SUMMER PRICES for PROMPT DELIVERY 


HAVE YOU REALIZED THE JOY OF A PEAT FIRE? 
It creates an atmosphere of its own. 
Direct from our bogs, Prices in blecks:— 





I oie dences=e £1200 AQ cnicncccccae £2 15 0 
GOO cnvcdensiacs £700 GO qi aks..cs.. £1 10 0 
BOGOR on. ccccedats £400 GEG. ss. Batscccse £1 00 
Carriage paid to nearest goods station within 150 miles 


of works. Add 4/- per 1000 blocks for 200-mile radius. 


REGULARLY USED IN THE OLD ENGLISH AND 
COUNTRY HOMES. 


Also Peat for all uses—Stables, Cattle and Poultry Houses, 
Horticulture, Glasshouses, Gardens and Lawn Dressings, etc. 
Particulars on applicatien. 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY, 


ASHCOTT, SOM. 
e E 


st. 1869. © 
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CHALETS from 
£10:4:6 


Forthe GARDEN or GROUN 






WRITE FOR OUR FREE \ _ 
showing Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, etc., also Chalets, Garages, 
Greenhouses, Sheds and Portable Buildings of all kinds. 


DS 


Real garden comfort 
is assured when you 
have a BROWNE & 
LILLY Chalet. There 
are several good de- 
signs and each one 
makes an ideal rest- 
room, tea-room or 
study, allowing for 
enjoyment of the open 
air with complete pro- 
tection from wind. 
All BROWNE & 
LILLY Buildings are 
practical in design 
and construction and 
guaranteed to give 
. life-long wear. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R., 


Or visit our 


fermanent Show Grounds. 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD., 


THAMES SIDE, READING. 


’Phone: Reading 4489. 
"Grams: Portable, Reading. 

















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 























YOU, TOO, CAN HELP 


Every year the Life-Boat Service requires one million 5/- to 
continue its great work of service to mankind on the seas 
round the British Isles. 

It is the task of these brave men to answer every signal of 
distress—and your privilege—if you will—to help them. 


WILL YOU SEND 


5/- 
NOW ? 


or as much more as you can afford? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


THE EARL o¥ HaRRowBY, Li.-Cox. C. R. SaATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
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"Stop that Cold with - 
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Simply put a drop of “ Vapex”” on your handkerchief 
and breathe the pleasant but powerfully antiseptic vapour 
which rises from it. This vapour becomes stronger and: 
stronger as you inhale. You can feel it penetrating all, 
the passages of the nose and throat, fighting the germs, 
clearing the congestion, and thus making breathing easy. **s 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3]- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 416.) 


return to the investor than that obtainable from the Exteny 
Loans quoted in the Market here. 


* * * * 
PROFITS FROM PICTURES. 


A year ago the Associated British Picture Corpor 
increased its capital from £1,500,000 to £3,500,000, aid 
with the object of completing the purchase of the share capity 
of Associated British Cinemas. In the annual report ; 
issued the profits of Associated British Cinemas have not 
included, but have been carried forward. They will be jy 
cluded in future and the report is an encouraging docung, 
for shareholders. The total combined trading profits 
£573,000 show an increase of about £180,000, the profit; 
the Corporation alone revealing an advance from £138,009, 
£157,000. The Associated British Picture Corporation is yy, 
increasing its Ordinary dividend from 5 to 6 per cent., anjj 
is proposed to increase the Capital Account from £3,500,0094) 
£4,000,000 by creating £250,000 additional Preference Shap, 
and the same amount in Ordinary Shares. 

This extra capital is to be used to complete financial arrany 
ments for funding the loans of its subsidiaries. by whidh 
saving in interest is expected. The Ordinary 5s. Shares ny i> 
stand at about 6s., and on the basis of the 6 per cif) 
dividend the yield to the buyer at the present price is appow fe 
mately £5 per cent. 


x * * % 


NIGERIAN LOAN CONVERSION. 


It is suggestive of the view taken by first-class borrowefe 
with regard to the present value of trustee securities that tly 
Nigerian Government, which has the option of redeemin®” 
shortly an outstanding issue of a little over £4,000,000 ify 
Southern Nigeria 3} per cent. Stock, should deem it well if 


exercise the option and issue a 3 per cent. Stock in its pli” 
Moreover, the response given to the issue also demonstrates th” 


views of the public on the matter, for although at the sue 

price of 974 per cent. the new Stock only gives a vield of abo 

£3 1s. 6d. per cent., the rush of cash applications was such thi 

the subscription list was closed last Monday within an howf 

of the opening. 
% # * * 


A Recorp PROFIT. 


Since it became a Public Company in 1928 Qualeat 
Limited, has consistently proposed good reports, and tlh 
recent declaration of a final dividend of 10 per cent., togethe > 
with a bonus of 5 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the year 
against 15 per cent. for the previous year, has now been f+ 
lowed by a report showing a record profit of £44,112, of 
compared with £30,116 for the previous year. The repof 
states that the volume of output was the largest ever handle 
while the. Associated Company in Australia has operated 
satisfactorily. A. W.K. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
* (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital ... ave “we ae £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... eve nan eco £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ons ie ae net ai £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ev’ 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bari 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods receive 
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Control 
To-day 


Marie Stopes 


iilustrated: pocket size. 
BALE & DANIELSSON, W.1. 
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By ZEno. 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 104 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week's 
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The winner of Crossword 
103 is: 


jEi1|T|Gi E/T | S{T8C| EIN mage 35. 
RIC! SPAIR| TIT| Fi1| CiE Miss Crispin, 36. 
RiOlS|Ci\1} AINE 37 Scarsdale Villas, 


W. 8. 


. Shakespeare caused 


ACROSS 


Lady 
Macbeth to do this. 


vesicord puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,’’ and 11. Shakespeare or the Derby. 
caer received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 13. A d 
thon Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name of 3. A wave one would rather 
eS Mil be published in our next issue.) have reversed. 
4 5 6 1 ig 110 15. The end of a subject 
h | 2 3 8 well-known to the 
\ schoolboy. 
hi | 12 4913 14 17. A nine-lettered word would 
cause this. 
eae 16 17 18 19. Shylock demanded a 
nS | pound—but even with 
a pound this would 
.T 20 21 22 23 124 not have satisfied 
him. 
nas 06 ToT 20. Food popular at weddings. 
25 22. Try as you will, the result 
will be haphazard. 
M8 29 30 25. Ashes, frogs, and blows 
have been known to do 
= 32 this. 
51 | 26. Most artists work in this. 
28. Instrument of thought. 
33 34 | 29. By a turn of the 
head, this Russian 
, could become a_ Holly- 
BS | | ‘ | | wood celebrity. 
31. A gem of an insect. 
SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD NO. 103 32. Strange that the King- 
Emperor's departure 
| | LPL Te Siete leaves nothing but 
AIT} R}O! C/I} O| Ut SPE! RIA ease. 
PjA| R/Q/U! E| TEL! O! X/ O'S 33. Backward Indian city. 


. A fiery supporter. 


Pulsatory. 
A fitting conclusion. 


w bd 


10. 
12. 
14. 
16. 
18. 


. The 


. Madrid’s famous 


. This part 


DOWN 


. It’s a hard condition, but 


there will be nothing but 
confused relics without 
help. 


. Holy cigar (anag.). 
. Demented damsels around 


the Royal  Institute— 


of music ? 


. Part of 21. 

. A Shakespearian conclu- 
sion to love. 

. One minute of great circle 


of earth. 
Labour Union meets 

reverses. 
rev. Boon 


Falstaff. 


companion of 


Art Gal- 
lery ends in difficulty. 

Confused mélée. 

Grave surroundings. 

Tropical tree or fruit. 

Mohammedan outlook. 

Treated with magnesium 
silicate. 


of the Empire 


derives from an Indian 
village. 

. Concerning saltpetre. 

. From fairest creatures 
we . increase.’’— 
Shakespeare. 

. Except at the end, this 
Shakespearian character 


was like a horn. 


. Phase of the supreme deity. 


(Plato.) 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 








TOWN & COUNTRY 


| 1/6 per line | 


Houses and Properties 








For Sale or To Let 





A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 


(Phone: Crawley 328.) 





HENDON (Middlesex) 


FOR SALE.—A well-kuilt house erected in 1929 
Large lounge hall; dining-room 20 ft. x 14 ft., drawing- 
tom 22 ft.x 20 ft., five large bedrooms; bathroom ; 
good domestic offices. Garage for two cars. 

The house and garden occupy about 3 acre of land. 
Exeeptionally beautiful garden of choice plants and 
sirubs. Large lawn laid with fine turf. Attractive 
Tockery artistically arranged. orchard of 
matured trees (apricot, cherry, and nectarine) screened 
by high old red brick wall. 


Unique 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


or nearest offer. 


Quick sale—telephone owner, Hendon 2001, or write 
Box 4595, 





EDENHALL MANSIONS, 
MONTPELIER ROAD, 
EALING, W.5. 
Best and Healthiest Part. of London. 
Magnificent. modern family flats 7-8 large rooms, some 


= panelled, central heating, large hall, best position, 
£150 inclusive, Garages if required. 














OPENING ON 








Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens | 
adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 

INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 

WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
BE AVAILABLE. 


BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. 

TO PUTNEY HEATH. 

INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. 

CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 

Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Led. 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 


MANOR 


F 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 





Sir 





IELDS | 


S.W. 15. 


Phone: Putney 2166 














SURREY. 


tion, Bath, &e. 
CHARMING 





WHITEMAN & Co., as above. 


WHITEMAN & COMPANY, 
UNIQUE TROUT PONDS 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
with splendid views. Superb condition. 5 Bed., 2 Recep- 
Garage, Main Electricity and Water 

GROUNDS—11 
ONLY £3,500 


and Kitchen. 


ACRES. cake 


A 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 3. 
Telephone: KENSINGTON 0026-7. 


BEAUTIFUL WEST SUSSEX 
DELIGHTFUL 
of modern construction, in the old-world style with 
thatched roof, 3 Bedrooms, 2 Reception Rooms, Bath, 
| Electricity from Private Plant. 


COTTAGE 


Cottage of 2 Rooms 


Natural Woodlands and a large spring-fed 


PRICE JUST REDUCED TO {£1,950 


Wurreman & Co., as above. 


Folio 3146. 





ease aha 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 leiters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2}, for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


EFORE selling trifles, possibly treasures, Silver 
Jewels, Pictures, Furniture, China, &c., consult 
me (free) or write. Shortly calling (fee 21s.) around 
Oxford, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Harrogate, Carlisle, Newcastle, Northampton, 
Peterborough, Bedford. Valuations for all purposes. 
G. FARROW (assisted by W. E. Hurcomb), Carlton 
rg 11p Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W.1. 
Thi. 7261. 


S). can on Science Private Training.—French lady, 
with attractive residence at Stanmore, Middlesex, 

has vacancy for young lady student. Moderate terms.— 

Write Box 554, REYNELLS, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 











ALI fees (£50 yearly). 2 girls received in school 
South Coast. Services preferred.—Box A593. 





fa IkKE A LADY’S CARESS” is a shave with the 
4 BALL RAZOR. Something new and luxurious. 
Price, 12s. 6d. of all dealers or post free from SALOMONSEN 
«& Co., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, B.C. 3. 





( UAKERISM.—Information and Literature respect- 

ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application to the FRIENDS HOME 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1. 





LADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
¥ Arlington St., 8.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 


yO in eG a 2 ee eS 
Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR HoUSsE NuRSING Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 











DANCING 


YCOTTISH DANCE, Ballroom and Bagpipe Teacher.— 
n Doveias TaYLor, 3, Furnival Street, Holborn. 











CINEMAS 





FOLLOW THE SUN 
IN AN ARMCHAIR 


There is no more delightful way of visiting Monte Carlo and 
Italy chan by European Motorways. Youareassured of every 
comfort, absolutely first-class hotels, your own individual 
armchair in a British Motor Pullman Saloon, a complete 
itinerary which includes the most famous beauty spots 
and places of interest. British chauffeurs and couriers 
of wide experience, whose duty it is to ensure your 
complete relaxation and enjoyment, and all at an abso- 
lutely inclusive cost. European Motorways is an entirely 
British organization. 


MONTE CARLO 


and the RIVIERA 


This tour includes Paris, the very beautiful Rhone Valley, 
the antiquities of Roman France, and then the varied 
excitement and charm of Monte Carlo. The return 
journey is by the magnificent Alpine scenery of the Route 
des Alpes. Regular fortnightly departures. Another 
Tour to Monte Carlo is a combined land and sea cruise 
by P.O. Line to Gibraltar, Tangiers, returning from Monte 
Carlo by Motor Pullman. 


ITALY 


SPECIAL DEPARTURE OCTOBER 20th 
The autumn is undoubtedly the finest time of the year to 
visit Italy, and this special tour is one of the finest ever 
devised. It includes the French and Italian Rivieras, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Adriatic Coast, Venice, Italian 
Lakes and Switzerland, and it takes only 25 days. 


Write for Brochure “Z” : 


EUROPEAN MOTORWAYS 


Chesham House, 150 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
"Phone: Regent 2361 and 4620 











CINEMA. 


Ger. 2981. 


ACADEMY 
Oxford Street. 
FRITZ LANG'S 

famous study of hypnotic power 


“DR. MABUSE” (A) 





XV ERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 
E ROBERT LYNEN in “ POLL DE CAROTTE.” Bkble. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 





AND WANTED 
EDaALES 8 CH OO L. 
Petersfield, Hants. 
The Governors invite APPLICATIONS for the 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, to take effect 
from September Ist, 1935. 

The School, founded in 1893 by J. H. Badley, the 
present Head-master, is a boarding school, unde- 
nominational and co-educational. 

Candidates should preferably be married and not 
over 45. Experience of Modern School methods and of 
co-education is desirable. 

Salary £1,000 with residence rent free. 

The names of three persons to whom reference May 
he made, but no testimonials, to be sent. Applications 


must be received not later than October 13th, 1934, 
addressed to the SECRETARY to the GOVERNORS, 
BEDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants, from whom 


further particulars can be obtained. 
Relate emnctelns OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


BARBER CHAIR OF FINE ARTS. 

The Council of the University invites applications for 
the Barber Chair of Fine Arts, founded under the Barber 
Trust and Deed of Settlement. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. The Trustees 
may at some subsequent date consider the desirability 
of supplementing the Professorial salary by a payment 
to the Professor as Director of the Barber Institute of 
Fine Arts, such payment not to exceed £250 a year. 
This intimation carries no guarantee that such increment 
will be made, or, if made, of the amount or date of the 
increment. 

Thirty copies of applications, which may be accom- 
panied by copies of not less than three testimonials, 
references, or other credentials, should be forwarded to 
the undersigned to reach him not later than November 
ist, 1934. 

it is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
gpon his duties on January Ist, 1935. 

Further particulars may be obtained from— 

a ae Cc. C, BURTON, 

The University, Birmingham, Secretary. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


ANNUAL EDITION, 
age ht Be LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools and 
Tutors. 
Crown 8vo, 980 Pages. Price 5s. Postage 9d. 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN. FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
J. AND J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C, 4. 





37TH 





Sadaiealies FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
b 


& TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. ' 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 












“24 Body : 
- tera j SOUT ee 


4 
This is the one Steamship Service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts 
and conveniences that you enjoy in your 
own home. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 


TRANSPACIFIC . - . Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, 
B.C., and Japan, China, the Philippines. 
Low through Fares, including the Ronuiis 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and 
the Pacific Voyage, 

from £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 22 Billiter 

Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 

or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘T'cl.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 

















LECTURES 


—$—__ 
pynet see EXTENSION LECTUR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) ' 





Over eighty Courses of Lectures on varios Periods 
aspects of : 
HISTORY; LITERATURE: 
BIBLICAL STUDIES ; PAINTING: 
ARCHITECTURE ; PSYCHOLOGY: 
PHILOSOPHY ; ECONOMIC, POLI. 
TICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
will be delivered in various parts of London and ti 
suburbs, afternoon and evening. ‘ 
Particulars may be obtained free on applicatig, 
the University Extension Registrar (Dept. 18), Unive 
of London, 8.W. 7. be 








OF LONDON, 
COLLEGE 


BARLOW LECTURES ON DANTE 


SESSION 1934-35. 33 
Professor Edmund G. Gardner, M.A., Litt.D., FRE 
will deliver TWELVE LECTURES, in Italian, (3 
“ Autobiography in the Works of Dante " on Wednesiyy 
at 3 p.m., from October 31st, 1934. These lectura > fe 
open to the public without fee or ticket. F 
Particulars of other courses in Italian Language a 
Literature by Professor Camillo Pellizzi and Dr, Basyy 
can be obtained on application to the undersigne 
C, O. G. DOUIE, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C,) 


aati UNIVER 














COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


IRK BECK COLLECIES 
(University of London). 5 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., Fi! 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Uni i 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laney 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and ItaliaRy 

LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Ne 
University Students. Studentships to the value of of 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the Colle Fe 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For ile 

particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck Collen 
Fetter Lane, E.C, 4. i 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING (OLE 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Princ 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit, Studei iy 
are trained in this College to become teacher ¢ 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends ov 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical (y= 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Crick, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annun—e 
prospectus apply SECRETARY, ; 


Bs 

















AX INSPECTOR GROUP.—Results, 1934; Fis 
Place, and two others.—Daviks’s, 5 Sussex Pise, 


W.2. Padd. 3351/2. 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WOBi 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, M!IDDLESEI 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted it 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intend 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leades 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almon 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Cou 


arranged to suit needs of individual students, Af 
bursaries available for suitable candidates—1U—y 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. j 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 
ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging # 
value from £100 to £30 are offered annually to @ 
between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are be 
in March and successful candidates enter the Schoo 
the following May or September. Full particulars ing 
the HEADMISTRESS. : 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fleit: 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimining. Girk® 

prepared for usual examinations and for the Univer 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Mus 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 





YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVO 
\ SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Churct 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate; 
bathing; good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarlé, 
Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


err 


wid. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, sussih 





Boarding School on modern public school lint 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Unit 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
Principal: Miss LucRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. 3 












School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
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FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
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VEYES—VILLARS, SWITZERLAND. 4,100 feet. 





AR 7 “ape 
3 tion, Character, Health, Sports. Under English 
ie. Head-master, J. M. S. Barnanp, M.A. 
(Cantab). 

a 

= 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


+ JTERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c. promptly executed. 
MSG. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C),44 EldertonRd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 


YRIC POEMS set to music. MSS revised. Orches- 
L trations.—CARRINGTON Briaas, Leven, Yorks. 











9S. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Expert 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C, 1. 
Seer 
EARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough to 
get into print. The Premier School's Subject Chart 
(copyright) indicating hundreds of ideas, and giving 
many valuable hints, together with Sample Lesson, 
Prospectus, and details of postal tuition in Article 
Writing, Story Writing, or Writing for Children, will be 
sent FREE on application to the 
RECORDER, PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
16 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 








Se age 
ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 

—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 140A Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free bookiet.—REGENT 
]NSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








MEDICAL 


ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 


== 











GARDENING 


OMERSET-GROWN HYACINTHS.—Awarded Gold 
Medal at the R.H.S. Exhibition of British Bulbs, 1934. 
List on request.—G. H. FURNESS, Berrow, Somerset. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 63. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 53. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 





HETLAND and SCOTCH TRAVELLING RUGS.— 
Send for list, LAURENSON BROTHERS, 97 Com- 
mercial Street, Lerwick. 





HETLAND LAMB.—tThe greatest table delicacy. 
In quarters at 1s. 1d. per Ib, for hindquarters, 11d. 
per Ib. for forequarters, sides and whole carcases 
Is. per Ib. All carriage paid per parcel post. 
Despatched on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
THos. M. ADIE AND SONS, Voe, Shetland. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cons. 





World Cruise 
1935 






Pagoda Bridge, 
Peiping. 


Another Magnificent 

Round -the World 

Cruise by the World’s 
Wonder Ship, 


EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


Never in the history of sea travel MONTE CARLO 


has there been a more magnificent NAPLES 
voyage than the Annual Round ATHENS 
the World Cruise by the great PALESTINE 
white 42,500 ton luxury liner EGYPT 
“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN "— INDIA 
biggest and finest ship ever to CEYLON 
encircle the globe. Not only is it 
a Cruise of enthralling interest SIAM 
and delight, it is also an eagerly JAVA 
awaited social event. The ship BALI 
itself has no equal. She is the ZAMBOANGA 
last word in shipbuilding perfec- PHILIPPINES 
tion. Itinerary includes many of CHINA 
the lesser known ports and places. JAPAN 
From MONACO Jan, 23. HONOLULU 
First Class Only. CALIFORNIA 
Minimum Rate: 410 Gns., PANAMA 
including shore excursions. CUBA 
Write for Special World Cruise NEW YORK 
Brochure. SOUTHAMPTON 
Canadian Pacific 


62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar 

Square), London, S.W.1. 103, 

Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3 
or local agents everywhere. 


World’s Greatest 
Travel System, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD, SILVER, JEWELLERY, &c.—We are paying | 

HW exceptionally HIGH PRICES just now. 3ank- | 
notes or offer by return. We are also in urgent need 
of Diamonds and coloured Stones, Old English Silver, 
Antiques, Plate, Oddments of every description and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Take advantage of High prevailing prices by calling or 
sending without delay to BENTLEY & CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street) London, W. 1. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


- BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
y comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Tele. : f 





Hydro at moderate cost. 314. Lift. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1. Victoria 3347. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Otlices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 inser- 
tions, 5% for 13, 73% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 
Shetlands, All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 
you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool. Nothing else so soft, so warm, so comfortable. 
The newest fashionabte styles, plain, or in famous ‘* Fair 
Isle” patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than shop 
ices. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Write for Free Illus. 
klet and Wool Colour Card.—WM. D. JOHNSON, 
8.385 Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
ee. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





HRIFTY HOUSEWIVES! SAVE SHILLINGS IN 
A THE £ by purchasing your household’s Winter 
Underwear direct from the Makers, at well below shop 
ices. Send postcard for Illustrated Catalogue and Free 
atterns of lovely ‘‘ B-P ’’ Underwear, and judge quality 
and price for yourself. Best British workmanship and 
dependable. Every style and every size, for Women, 
Children, and Men. Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, 
Mixtures, or Art Silk. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, 
long-lasting, and GUARANTEED against shrinkage. 
(“They wash and wear so well,” writes a customer.) 
plete satisfaction or money back. Our Free Patch 
ice adds months of extra wear.— Write to BIRKETT & 
PHILLirs, Ltp., Dept. S, Union Road, ‘Nottingham, 





[DPS SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 





Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C 
Illd. Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 
2.0 FF WA Oe SP 2. 


The Norspury HovsE HOTEL is now open. A country 
house with the service of a geed continental hotel, 
near baths, good garage and chauffeurs’ quarters. Tel. ; 
Droitwich 173. 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.:**Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel..207,501. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
\' Hydro: For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


‘HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVBRSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLP. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwat!).—FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street, 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S, 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTL#. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Perths).—LOCH RANNOCH 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 
—ST. GEORGE’S HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1, 
—CLIFTON HOTEL, Welbeck St., W. 1, 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, | 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALACE. 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 





ROWARDENNAN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENSA CASTLE, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—A DELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN, 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK. Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffclk).—_GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —-BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE. ny 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton)—HUNTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCEATION, 
LTD 


P. R. H. A., LTD., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 
NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘*S.,’’ stating requirements, to ‘“* SURREY 
TrustT,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 








THERE to stay in Londen.—THE LODGE, 1 St 
George’s Square, S.W. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 





THE CAMERA 
OF THE 
FUTURE 
USTS FREE 

ae Phone Maylenr 0924567 
WALLACE HEATON LTD., 


19, NEW Bo STREET, 














dinner 6s. 6d, or 2 guineas weekly, 
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The Tragedy of Gandhi 


By GLorNEY BOLTON. 10s. 6d. 


**“An excellent sketch of Gandhi the man, outlin- 
ing his career from childhood.’’—Scotsman. 


** The fullest picture yet available of a puzzling 
personality.”,-—Glasgow Herald. 


A Manchu Monarch 


An Interpretation of Chia Ch’ing 
By A. E. GRANTHAM. 7s. 6d. 


‘Intimate and interesting descriptions of life and 
manners at the Court of Peking, during the period 
at which that Court first came into direct contact 
with the Envoys of the Western Powers.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 








The Gooseman 
A Novel 
By JacoB WASSERMAN. 10s. 


“He seems to have the key to all the human 
emotions, and he is never conventional or falsely 
cynical in his description of them.” —The Listener. 


-The Romance of Reality 
_ By JANET CHANCE. 5s. 


Mrs. Chance claims that it is in reality and not 
in fantasy that the most romantic elements in life 
are to be found. 


** A spirited defence of ti.: rationalist or agnostic 
point of view. . . . Full of common sense.” 
—New Statesman. 











Hitler’s Official 


Programme 
By GoTTFRIED FEDER. 2s. 6d. 


** The documents are allowed to speak for them- 
selves or stand here as material for students. .. . 
Whatever the future may bring, this little collec- 
tion of documents is likely to prove of permanent 
interest.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


Nationality 
and the Peace Treaties 
By W. O’SuLLIVAN Mo tony. 7s. 6d. 
** Sheds a flood of light on an aspect of the peace 


problem in Europe which is in danger of being 
overlooked.” —Manchester Evening News. 








A New Highway 


Towards Christian Reality 
By T. WicLey. 8s. 6d. 


Today a new creed is being hammered out to 
reconcile religion and science, and the form it will 
probably take is outlined here. It cannot fail to 
influence profoundly men’s ideas of the form and 
content of Christian Reality. 


Science and Monism 
By W. P. D. WIGHTMAN. 15s. 
Foreword by Sir Percy Nunn. 


History of Science Library. Edited by Professor 
A. Wolf. ‘The first book, written in the English 
language, to attempt a critical analysis of the 
development of the concept of monism in the light 
of which may be estimated the monistic tendencies 
of modern science. 











The Holiness of Jesus 
By A. D. MartTIn. 10s. 6d. 


The author examines afresh the character of Jesus 
as revealed in the Synoptic Gospels, finding in 
them the portrait of one who was holy as God is 
holy. 








The Case for Faith- 


Healing 
By J. D. BERESForp. 5s. 


Introduction by The Very Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppard. 

“Tt is in the humane field of healing that powers 

tending only to good can be sought . . . and this 

book is an effective plea . . . that the search 








should be more widely taken in hand.””—Observer. 





Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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